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SOCIAL CONFLICT IN THE SOUTH SEAS: 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND FORMOSA 


WILLIAM KIRK 
Pomona College 


® In all the discussion about the war in the Pacific, rela- 
tively little has been said about the future of the native and 
preliterate peoples in the islands which the United 
Nations are occupying one after the other on their way to 
Tokyo. These native peoples of the South Seas have their 
own beliefs, customs, and standards which the foreign ad- 
ministrators must understand before they can be fair and 
just to the helpless thousands who will come under their 
authority. 

Darwin, in the diary of his famous voyage in the Beagle, 
writing in 1834 of a primitive tribe which he encountered 
in Tierra del Fuego, makes this statement: “The tribe has 
had so much communication with sealers and whalers that 
most of the men can speak a little English and Spanish; 
and they are half civilized and proportionally demoral- 
ized.” 

Later, in 1836, speaking of the Australian aborigines, 
he writes: ‘“The number of aborigines is rapidly decreas- 
ing. This decrease, no doubt, must be partly owing to the 
introduction of spirits—to European diseases and to the 
gradual extinction of the wild animals.” Then he added: 
“Wherever the European has trod, death seems to pursue 
the aboriginal.’”” A modern version of this comment is 
found in the words appearing on mission chapels of the 
Church of Australia, “Lift up thy prayer for the remnant 
that is left.” 

During the hundred years since Darwin wrote his diary, 
death and disaster have continued to follow the white 
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man’s conquest of backward peoples. And this is true also 
of the nonwhite invasions of Pacific Islands, notably in the 
case of Japanese exploitation of the Ainu of Hokkaido 
and of the aborigines of Formosa. 

Let us glance at a few of the Pacific native tribes whose 
cultures have been cruelly upset by the invasion of white 
men who understood little of preliterate ways of life and 
who cared less. It is one thing to overrun a simple people 
by force of arms; it is another thing to bring about a skill- 
ful and harmonious adjustment between the primitive 
cultures and the more advanced invaders. With the proper 
accommodation, we may have peace, contentment, and 
prosperity for all; without the right adjustment, we can 
look forward to conflict, misery, and social disintegration. 

When the Anglo-Saxon first came to the island conti- 
nent of Australia, the white man generally assumed that 
the first essential in dealing with the aborigines was to 
limit their wanderings, to associate them with a settlement 
where they might receive the benefit of civilized life, or 
to place their children under the white man’s influence so 
they might grow up without the knowledge of the customs 
and superstitions of their own parents. 

But Donald F. Thomson, probably the best-informed 
student of native affairs in Australia, has asserted, “It can 
be truly said that the road to progress of the white man in 
Northern Territory is paved with the tombstones of the 
aborigines.” And Ursula H. McConnel, another recog- 
nized authority, concludes her study of the race problem 
in tropical Australia in this way: 


One wonders if it would not ultimately be more satisfactory to encourage 
bush family life alongside the school life of the rising generation, so that 
when school days are over they may slip back more easily into the self- 
supporting life of hunting, fishing, root-digging, etc., carrying back with 
them into their bush life, minds modified and softened by contact with 
the gentle influence of the Christian faith. For Christianity is surely not 
synonymous with our modern economic system. 
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If our administrators of occupied territories are at all 
interested in preserving the remnants of native tribes that 
may be found scattered over the islands of the Southwest 
Pacific, segregation must be regarded as essential. The less 
advanced and simpler cultures cannot withstand contact 
with more advanced cultures. These people of the tropi- 
cal or semitropical islands have so little racial immunity 
to the white man’s maladies that they fall easy victims to 
diseases which are of comparatively minor importance to 
the white race. Moreover, it is not only that their culture 
and their health are at stake, but segregation is necessary 
also to protect the simple-minded natives from unjust and 
wholesale exploitation by unprincipled traders and adven- 
turers who always follow in the wake of a victorious army. 

The administrative policies which have reduced a once 
proud and numerous race from approximately 300,000 to 
less than 60,000 in the one hundred and seventy years of 
white supremacy in Australia, and have contributed to the 
ultimate degradation of so many of that pathetic remnant 
who live in a state of beggary—these policies certainly do 
not afford us a safe or wise guide for the difficult days of 
postwar reconstruction. As a usual thing, the natives of the 
Southwest Pacific have made a workable adjustment to 
their environment. They depend entirely on their natural 
surroundings for a livelihood and maintain a social system 
which has developed in direct response to their needs. 

The authority to pass final judgment upon all problems 
and policies usually rests with the older men, who are wise 
because they have learned in the fullness of time the eso- 
teric doctrines, the secret myths of the past, and the magi- 
cal rites that link the present with the immortal heroes 
whose spirits still dwell in the tribal sanctuaries. 

The coming of the white man is too often the starting 
signal for a reform campaign which extends to the non- 
material culture—native beliefs and rituals—as well as to 
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material patterns. The naked “savage” in the bush has a 
proud bearing and a natural dignity which are most im- 
pressive. One admirable feature of his free and untram- 
meled life is his ability to keep his body comparatively 
clean. What a difference, however, when well-intentioned 
but overzealous whites make the wearing of clothing an 
essential to decent living. 

The present writer well remembers an embarrassing 
situation when he happened to recognize among other 
natives who had recently joined a settlement a fine, broad- 
shouldered, six-foot-three aboriginal whom he had met 
in his primitive bush life. It was shocking to see this man, 
a champion and hero among his own people, now garbed 
in dirty, castoff clothing which the whites had provided, 
and slouching along with his shoulders drooped and his 
eyes fixed upon the ground. When he caught sight of the 
white visitors, he pulled his cap down over his eyes and 
sneaked away in the opposite direction. Whereas this man 
had stood high in the councils of his own people, an expert 
spear thrower and a great corroboree leader, yet dressed 
as he now was in the white man’s ill-fitting garments, he 
looked for all the world like a down-and-out human dere- 
lict who had lost all interest in life. In reality, he had lost 
his self-respect and confidence in himself. The change 
from life in the open to detribalized existence in a settle- 
ment seemed almost unbelievable. 

It is clear to the best-informed that detribalized natives 
cannot easily find a reason for going on living in the con- 
fusion of the white man’s thought and action patterns. 
Civilized life to the ingenuous preliterates simply does not 
make sense. Left to themselves and given a chance to keep 
their own culture patterns, these same natives often prove 
capable of noble deeds. 

Neighbor is, or was before World War II, a trusted 
black tracker with the Darwin police force. But some 
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months before he received this official appointment he had 
been arrested in the Never-Never for cattle stealing. 
Whereas the white settlers who have appropriated the 
land and established large cattle stations or ranches regard 
this offense as a serious one, the native tribes who have 
been driven from their ancient hunting grounds and fre- 
quently find themselves with little food continue to kill 
stray cattle to satisfy real hunger. In this practice the - 
aborigines can see no wrong. Consequently, one day 
Neighbor with chains on arms and legs found himself on 
horseback in charge of a member of the Australian 
mounted police on his way to Darwin to stand trial for 
larceny. As the mounted trooper and his prisoner were 
fording a stream, the mounty’s horse stumbled and fell 
into the swift current. In a frantic effort to regain his feet 
the animal kicked the officer in the head and knocked him 
unconscious. 

The native, manacled though he was, reacted instantly. 
He might have left the trooper to drown in the rapids; he 
might have regained his freedom and returned to his own 
tribe. Instead, he plunged into the stream and dragged his 
captor to safety. This exhibition of unusual self-giving 
won for Neighbor the Albert Medal for Heroism con- 
ferred by the late King George. Later, when a sergeant 
of police, long associated with native life, overheard a 
group of white men discussing the incident, he exclaimed, 
“Tt is not so surprising after all. The blackfellows always 
act like that.” On the other hand, it is depressing to watch 
the softening process which starts as soon as the detribal- 
ized natives leave their bush ways behind them, and be- 
come hangers-on and ne’er-do-wells in or near a white 
settlement. Native customs and native self-respect soon are 
swept aside and the work of personal and social demorali- 
zation goes steadily forward. 

The white settlers have ruthlessly changed the environ- 
ment in which the natives have lived and worshipped for 
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centuries. By appropriating the land, the Europeans have 
cut off the food supply and have thoughtlessly desecrated 
the ancient shrines. Casual work on the stations and in the 
settlements has interfered with the initiation rites and 
ceremonies which are so vital to the growing boy during 
adolescence. It is in this period that the young man for 
the first time learns the real meaning of sanctions, taboos, 
and magical beliefs which give dignity, nobility, and self- 
sufficiency to aboriginal life. The Anglo-Saxons in their 
rush for material gains have too often broken down this 
social organization which in the past has preserved per- 
sonal integrity and individual status in primitive life, and 
has provided an all-sufficient reason for socially accept- 
able conduct on the part of each and everyone in the tribe. 

The aborigines are fully aware of the fact that the white 
man has taken away their hunting grounds, their tribal 
sanctuaries, and their right to roam over their ancestral 
domains. So long as the conquerors continue to treat the 
natives as subject people, tribal law will not forbid cattle 
stealing or even man spearing. 

As Mrs. Gunn in The Little Black Princess of the 
Never-Never says, 
You cannot change a “blackfellow” into a white man. If you try, you 
will only make a bad, cunning, sly old “blackfellow.” I don’t mean that 
you can’t make a “blackfellow” into a better “blackfellow.” I know that 
can be done if he is kept a “blackfellow,” true to his “blackfellow” 
instincts. 


The same situation in all probability is equally true of 
other tribes in the Southwest Pacific, and, if more enlight- 
ened policies are not introduced in postwar days, the 
native peoples of the occupied territories for the most part 
will become indolent wards of the state, or remain uncivi- 
lized nomads making steady “progress toward race extinc- 
tion.” 

Every missionary who has the best interests of the pre- 
literates at heart will, first of all, learn to speak the lan- 
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guage; second, study the kinship system with its avoidance 
taboos; third, discover the meaning of the secret life, 
understand the various rituals, ceremonies, and tribal law, 
and work through the older men to modify or remove ob- 
jectionable features; and, finally, get the elders gradually 
to substitute inoffensive practices for the traditional forms 
which have held the tribes together for centuries. Crude 
and objectionable though native patterns of culture may 
be to aliens who have been conditioned in a more advanced 
culture, they have nevertheless given the simpler peoples 
a satisfying conception .of their own worth and of their 
own contribution to the world in which they live. Their 
time-honored beliefs and customs have guided them safely 
and given them security from birth to death, and then into 
the spirit world beyond the grave. 

Instead of replacing too hastily the old native way of 
life with the white man’s culture patterns, experienced 
© \servers warn that, in all the activities of the missions and 
civil authorities, every effort should be put forth to let 
these aborigines “understand the application of Christ’s 
way of life to industry, tribal law, social life and spiritual 
experience.” 

Material culture, in fact, may be lost or greatly modified 
as the white man moves into the conquered territory, but 
the animistic beliefs which control the inner life persist 
in spite of all outward changes. Were this not so, the native 
populations would soon lose faith in themselves and in 
their race; never can they feel at home in a universe ruled 
by strangers whose way of life has no real meaning for 
their own people. 

The postwar administrators of occupied territories in 
the Southwest Pacific need to know the essential nature of 
the human problem confronting them, for preliterates and 
civilized peoples alike face the daily task of survival in 
a not-to-friendly world. The two groups use different tools 
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and enjoy different material advantages, it is true, but the 
social processes which underlie their struggles are prima- 
rily the same: men in all cultures satisfy their hunger for 
food and affection, strive to overcome their fears, search 
for novel experiences, seek praise and recognition for their 
talents, and finally take pains to safeguard their interests 
in the spirit world. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Maoris of New Zea- 
land have, relatively speaking, received the fairest treat- 
ment at the hands of the white settlers, still there are im- 
portant lessons to be learned from the history of the rela- 
tionships of Anglo-Saxons with Maoris. 

Captain Cook in 1769, after his visit to New Zealand, 
wrote in his diary, “The natives show an adroitness and 
dexterity to an uncommon degree in whatever they do. 
These people are sturdy ... . they enjoy perfect and un- 
interrupted health .... We never saw a single person who 
appeared to have any bodily complaint.” 

In this old Maori culture, the individual found security 
in close cooperation with his kinsfolk, and this large, 
firmly knit family group determined his career and his 
social duties. The group cared for him in sickness, acci- 
dent, and old age, and he in turn was so accommodated to 
the Maori culture patterns that his behavior under most 
circumstances was easily predictable. With the coming of 
the Pakeha, the Maori name for the white settler, who 
brought his European customs and superior manners, the 
native patterns of culture rapidly disintegrated, old 
beacon lights faded away, and the native tribal groups 
faced inevitable social demoralization. 

Here again, as in the Australian experience, the Pakeha 
teachers have tried to introduce new methods and tech- 
niques without taking the trouble to understand the native 
mind and, in their zeal for quick results, have done an in- 
credible amount of harm to native social life. 
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Bishop H. W. Williams gave the writer the benefit of 
a personal experience. 


Sometime ago, a Maori with a brilliant scholastic record bought a farm 
near my home. I had known him personally and had hoped that he would 
put his shoulder to the wheel and show his fellow Maoris what he could 
do, given Pakeha knowledge. When I called, his wahine (wife) received 
me.Upon my inquiry for her husband, he came to the door. Loose of skin, 
slack-mantled, lack-luster of eye, he presented a form scarcely recogniz- 
able as that of a former athlete. When I sought the reason for the change, 
I was told that his people did not care for Pakeha ways. Tired of fighting 
prejudice and opposition, he had taken the only course open to him—a 
return to the mat, in other words—to native ways of living. 


If the new social order in the South Seas is to function 
effectively in the postwar world, the island natives must 
be encouraged to develop and retain a self-respect and a 
pride of race which will make possible a complete reorien- 
tation. Brown skins are not shameful in themselves, but 
the native tribes of the Southwest Pacific too often act as 
though they were ashamed of their color in the presence of 
white skins. This feeling of inferiority, individually and 
collectively, must be overcome if there is to be helpful 
cooperation between the native and the white cultures. At 
an impressive Maori burial service a few miles from 
Auckland, the writer followed closely the words of a 
Pakeha speaker as he eloquently praised the sterling 
qualities of the deceased Maori chief. Then came as a rude 
shock the final words of the oration—“Yes, our Maori 
friend was a true white man at heart, though his skin was 
brown.” The Pakeha had unconsciously expressed an 
honest and all-prevailing sentiment, and the Maori 
listeners in turn seemed to accept the judgment as final. 

Here again our postwar administrators can profit from 
the New Zealand experience. If we accept the principle 
that a good Maori is preferable to a poorly accommodated 
or resentful Pakeha, the question arises: Can the white 
authorities, through wise and skillful handling of the race 
situation, develop in the rising generation of young Maori 
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men and women a purpose and a meaning to life sufficient 
to recreate the best thought and effort of the native villages 
and tribes? 

In this connection, Ténnies’ famous dichotomy in 
Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft might be helpful. In the 
“Community,” the natural product of blood relationships, 
we find upheld the sacredness of common property, be- 
liefs, religion, mores, and folkways. In “ Society,” on the 
other hand, composed of personalities who interact volun- 
tarily for the purpose of achieving their own ends, we find 
private property, individualism, fashions and fads, and 
vacillating public opinion. Social change takes place 
much more easily in “Society” than in “Community.” In 
“Society,” technological change may occur without creat- 
ing a feeling of disloyalty to the faith of the fathers. Our 
administrators of occupied territory after the war may 
well recognize the basic difference between “Society,” the 
type of group life in which they themselves have been 
conditioned, and “Community,” the type which has 
molded the thoughts and actions of native peoples. 

A clear understanding of the acute problems that arise 
when there is contact between a more advanced race and 
a backward race with brown or yellow skins is the most 
important. An interesting and significant example may be 
drawn from recent history. The Maoris in World War I, 
from the British point of view, did not do well. They were 
brave and daring fighters, but an old tribal custom 
ordained a ritual dance called the Haka before the Maoris 
went into battle. This native dance involved exposing 
their bodies to the enemy, who simply cut them to pieces, 
so that the British, to prevent extermination of their 
Maori troops, soon did not allow them to go into action at 
all, kept them behind the front lines, and ordered them to 
do manual work. Much loss of life and a pathetic amount 
of despair and humiliation might have been avoided if the 
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British officers had sensed the situation and had prepared 
their native soldiers adequately for battle. 

The Maoris, it may be added, have no fear of death. 
For them there is no punishment in the afterlife. Their 
spirits simply wander via Cape Maria Van Diemen and 
thence by the underwater route to Hawaiki—their former 
home. 

In World War II the young Maori warriors have 
profited by the experience of their fathers in the last war; 
today they are properly conditioned to the white man’s 
| style of warfare, and have taken a valorous part in the 

African campaigns of 1943. 

The way in which the Japanese rulers in Formosa, since 
1895, have treated the aborigines sets a poor example for 
us if and when white administrators are called upon to 
follow a constructive policy after the war. So far, neither 
the treatment which the Formosans received at the hands 
of the Chinese before Japan took over nor the harsh 
methods used by the Japanese in conquering and exploit- 
ing the native tribes can be said to have brought peace, 
security, or material well-being to the aboriginal races in 
Formosa. 

The whole history of race relations since 1895 has been 
marked by mutual fear, hatred, and bloodshed. So many 
Japanese in the decades following 1895 lost their lives in 
a vain effort to subjugate the “savages,” that some high 
officials looked upon the campaign as hopeless and favored 
giving the native tribes up as untamable wild men. Other 
leaders still clung to the belief that the aborigines would 
be civilized if they could be exposed to Japanese culture. 

In 1903, according to Takekoshi, several “savage” girls 
were taken to the Domestic Exhibition at Osaka. After a 
few months’ stay in Japan their manners and appearance 
had so changed that they might easily have been taken for 
Japanese girls. When they returned to their native vil- 
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lages, their parents resented the way in which they wore 
their hair and declared that the Japanese styles, including 
facial powder and rouge, were most unbecoming. Accord- 
ing to the Japanese version, the girls laughingly replied, 
“You only say so because you are savages.”’ The Japanese, 
apparently ignoring the force of tribal law and the persist- 
ence of culture traits, especially nonmaterial culture traits, 
have often used this incident to prove that the aborigines 
may be tamed and, in time, Japanized. 

The Imperial government of Formosa, as a part of 
Ko-min-ka or “change to Imperial people,” has adopted 
‘a policy of removing the troublesome aborigines from 
their remote mountain homes to small parcels of land on 
the plains, where they can be more easily watched and 
made to produce food supplies for the Army overseas. At 
times, when the Japanese rulers have tried to uproot a 
highland village and transplant it at the foot of the moun- 
tain, the natives have openly rebelled. But the soldiers 
quickly subdue the uprising and continue their policy of 
“removals” according to schedule. As a further cause of 
vexation and perplexity, the women in the native villages, 
who have done the weaving of native garments for cen- 
turies on simple hand looms, now find that they have no 
raw material to work with, and must buy Japanese-made 
clothing. The Japanese, by taking the raw materials from 
the villagers, are wiping out a valuable native industry. As 
a net result of this aggressive policy in Formosa, Japan 
has succeeded in gaining the bitter enmity of Chinese and 
aborigines alike, with no satisfactory solution in sight 
after a struggle of fifty years. 

So we see that higher civilizations have often used mate- 
rial power and economic wealth as a proof of moral and 
spiritual worth. Just as the primitive mind in its little 
world looks upon relatives and friends as members of an 
in-group and all nonmembers as strangers and potential 
enemies, so civilized man has chosen to put his own race 
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and the members of his own faith in a preferred class and 
to regard all other peoples and national groups as sub- 
ordinate and less desirable. Thus, the student of earlier 
cultures soon learns to identify all the preliterates as 
brothers under the skin. Physically, psychologically, and 
culturally the natives of the South Seas are all members of 
one human family, with the same human love and hate, 
human hopes and fears, human strength and weakness 
that characterize the white man, as well as the brown, the 
yellow, and the black races. 

The particular traits which seem to set the “savage” 
apart from the rest of us are merely common traits of 
human character which have developed through natural 
and social selection in a specialized environment. There 
are few human responses that are universal; “savage” 
society becomes culturally conditioned to those specific 
responses that have survival value. This early conditioning 
renders objective thinking almost impossible. Group co- 
operation is all-important, and loyalty to one’s own group 
values excludes the recognition of values in alien groups. 
Moreover, every “savage” group tends to move away from 
biological bases toward culture forms. Consequently, 
every society owes its distinctive character to the nature of 
its own institutions; and, when these institutions are broken 
down or destroyed by clumsy domination from the outside 
world, that society begins to disintegrate and soon perishes. 

Nor are we justified in speaking of the “savage” world 
as a stage in the development of civilized men. The primi- 
tive does not necessarily represent the prelogical era, for, 
as Pareto so carefully points out, civilized man is just as 
nonlogical in his reactions as the lowly preliterate. Irra- 
tional conduct may be found in the most advanced cul- 
tures. Primitive society, as a matter of fact, simply repre- 
sents a kind of adjustment different from that of moderns. 

When we compare the primitive’s respect for law and 
customs with our own, we are forced in all honesty to ac- 
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knowledge that the “savage” is more successful in living 
up to what he thinks is right than we are in a more ad- 
vanced culture. Preliterate society, as we have seen, con- 
ditions the young to conform rigidly to socially acceptable 
standards. In turn, the natives honor and uphold their in- 
stitutions because they have faith and confidence in their 
group life. The relationship is a reciprocal one. The indi- 
vidual, in a simpler community, as we know, lives for and 
by his institutions; the institutions, on the other hand, 
give the individual confidence in himself, courage to fight 
on in spite of adversity, and a continuing interest in worth- 
while goals. Finally, we must admit that our superiority 
over the lowly preliterate is not so clear when we measure 
attainment in terms of natural and cultural resources. We 
have multiplied and enormously expanded our institu- 
tions, to be sure, and have introduced a bewildering array 
of mechanical inventions, only to find ourselves unadjusted 
to the world we have built, mentally as well as spiritually 
troubled in a tense and nervous culture. Preliterate 
society, on the contrary, represents for the most part an 
admirable adjustment to environment and a successful 
human adventure in the art of living and working 
together. 

Here are a few of the institutions which seem to have 
arisen in practically all native cultures in response to uni- 
versal human need. (a) The family in some form or other 
takes care of the parent-child relationship. (b) The eco- 
nomic system looks after the food-gathering and food- 
distributing function, and varies widely in different cul- 
tures. (c) Social and political controls enforce norms of 
conduct and bring pressure to bear upon the asocial and 
unduly aggressive. Before a youth is finally accepted into 
full group membership, he must submit to strict discipli- 
nary measures and prove himself worthy of admission. 
(d) All cultures seem to be able to maintain the status of 
the individual by favoring in-group associations, and dis- 
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criminating against those who happen to be members of 
the out-group. (e) Larger group organizations—the clan, 
the totem, the tribe—appear everywhere based upon blood 
kinship, real or fictitious, and upon common group 
interests. (f) Finally, some form of magic in the earlier 
periods, or religion in the later, is a powerful social force 
which reconciles conflicting material interests and sets up 
attractive goals for each community. The simpler the cul- 
ture, the more social are the goals likely to be; the more 
complex the culture, as in modern acquisitive society, 
the more selfish and self-centered the goals. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss to submit a few practical 
suggestions for the postwar reorganization in the Pacific: 

1. The natives should be protected from white in- 
trusion and interference on ample reservations where 
their social structure, their sacred rituals, their cere- 
monies, and their time-honored behavior patterns would 
be respected and preserved. 

2. The natives should not be collected into mission 
compounds and institutionalized. If Christianity is to be 
taught, the teacher or missionary should be prepared to 
visit the people in their own country under their own 
tribal laws. 

3. A qualified and experienced medical officer should 
devote his entire time in each district, or on each island if 
the population is small, to the fight against leprosy, yaws, 
tuberculosis, epidemic ailments, and the venereal diseases 
which were introduced with the coming of the white man. 

This analysis apparently leads to one conclusion: If 
our official representatives in the South Pacific will appre- 
ciate the matchless opportunity ahead, and start out with a 
wholesome respect for those sustaining and time-tested 
patterns of culture which our preliterate contemporaries 
have inherited from their forefathers, a new era will dawn 
for the hapless natives of the occupied territories in the 
South Seas. 
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What sociologists most need to know is what goes on behind the faces 
of men, what it is that makes life for each of us either dull or thrilling. 
But the thing that gives zest to life or makes life dull is, as William 
James said, “a personal secret’”’ which has, in every single case, to be dis- 
covered. Otherwise we do not know the world in which we actually live. 


These words of Robert Park give a clue to his own 
“personal secret” and to his view of sociology as a science 
and as a way of life. He came to the study of sociology as 
the natural outcome of a passionate curiosity about men 
and their relationships to each other and to the changing 
patterns of society. This curiosity led him first, after grad- 
uation from the University of Michigan, where he had 
come to know John Dewey and Franklin Ford, to a job 
as a reporter on a Minneapolis newspaper. Eleven years 
of newspaper work brought him to the realization that 
there was a limit to what a reporter, in the ordinary sense, 
could learn about life. Nevertheless, he remained con- 
vinced that reporting of current events, performed ac- 
curately and with detachment, could perform a vital func- 
tion in social progress—‘“the historical process would be 
appreciably stepped up, and progress would go forward 
steadily.” 

Pursuing this hypothesis, Dr. Park turned again to 
study. He went first to Harvard, where he came under the 
influence of William James, Josiah Royce, and George 
Santayana, and then to Germany, where he remained four 
years, first with Georg Simmel at the University of Berlin 
and later with Wilhelm Windelbrand at Heidelberg. In 
1904 he received his degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Heidelberg, presenting as his dissertation a study embody- 
ing his more mature interest in news and the public, under 
the title “Masse und Publicum.” 
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His thesis completed and after a year as assistant in 
philosophy at Harvard, Dr. Park again felt the desire to 
see and do, rather than to study. He accepted a position 
as Secretary of the Congo Reform Association, not be- 
cause of any strong interest in missions, but because he was 
interested in the newspaperman’s task of acquainting 
Americans with the brutal exploitation of African natives 
in the Belgian Congo. With characteristic thoroughness, 
he was preparing to set out for Africa to study the situ- 
ation firsthand when he met Booker T. Washington, who 
suggested that he might “visit Tuskegee Institute and start 
his studies of Africa in the southern states.” Dr. Park 
went to Tuskegee in 1904, intending to spend seven days, 
and remained seven years—some of the most vital years in 
the struggle of the American Creed with an anachronistic 
philosophy of race. Of this experience he said: 


I think I probably learned more about human nature and society, in 
the South under Booker Washington, than I had learned elsewhere in all 
my previous studies. I believe in first hand knowledge not as a substitute 
but as a basis for more formal and systematic investigation. But the 
reason I profited as much as I did from this experience was due, I am 
sure, to the fact that I had a long preparation; as a result I was not, as 
I found later, interested in the Negro problem, as that problem is ordi- 
narily conceived. I was interested in the Negro in the South, and the 
curious and intricate system which had grown up to define his relations 
with white folk. I was interested most of all in studying the details of 
the process by which the Negro was making and has made his slow but 
steady advance. I became convinced finally that I was observing the 
historical process by which civilization, not merely here but elsewhere, 
has evolved, drawing into the circle of its influence an ever widening 
circle of races and peoples. 


Enriched by his Tuskegee experience, and bringing to 
bear upon it his background of study and knowledge of 
human behavior, Dr. Park became without doubt the 
wisest scholar in the strangely difficult sphere of human 
relations as influenced by the factor of race. He was 
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neither sentimental nor patronizing in this interest and 
resented any assumption that this could be a motivating 
concern. Yet paradoxically, while fighting hardest against 
the public disposition to classify him as a benefactor and 
humanitarian, he did of all humanitarians most to intro- 
duce understanding and wisdom into this field. As Louis 
Wirth has said: 


His interest in the solution of problems of human interrelationships was 
chastened by the recognition of the facts of life and the nature of social 
change. He was a disciplined humanitarian. In his drive to understand 
and eventually to help solve the problems of human relations, he was as 
nearly impersonal and selfless as a man can be. 


At Tuskegee, Dr. Park answered the thousands of be- 
wildered inquiries for information and suggestions that 
poured in from a wide range of people and places; he 
stimulated the creation of the Negro Year Book, took 
Booker Washington with him to Europe, where he ac- 
quainted him with the folk peoples of Europe so well 
described in The Man Lowest Down, and in general was 
the wise and friendly source of a score or more movements 
that piloted a bewildered new people through their first 
great crisis in American citizenship. 

It was through one of these wise and penetrating replies 
to an inquiry that he came to know Dr. W. I. Thomas, and 
later came to the faculty of the University of Chicago, in 
1914. 

At the University of Chicago Dr. Park established a 
point of view and a research interest that have influenced 
the entire literature of race in America. His students have 
continued to cultivate and develop the germs of his think- 
ing. They are America’s leading minds in this field: 
Reuter, the Hugheses, Frazier, Kimball Young, Wirth, 
Adams, Thompson, Doyle, Bogardus, Stonequist, Pierson, 
Detweiler, and others. 
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Race, however, was by no means Dr. Park’s only inter- 
est. He pioneered in many fields. Besides the study of 
public opinion, which had first claimed his attention and 
concerning which he developed hypotheses which are still 
proving fruitful avenues of study, he virtually founded 
the science of Human Ecology. Indeed, with R. D. Mac- 
kenzie, he was the first to give this name to the analysis of 
urban and rural community living. The titles of his pub- 
lished books reflect these major interests: Introduction to 
the Science of Sociology (with E. W. Burgess) , 1921; The 
Immigrant Press and Its Control, 1922; Old World Traits 
Transplanted (with Herbert A. Miller), 1921; The City 
—Suggestions for the Study of Human Nature in the 
Urban Environment (with Hebert A. Miller, 1923; and 
An Outline of Principles of Sociology (editor), 1939. 
These volumes represent but a fraction of his total pub- 
lished writings, which were largely in the form of papers 
for the scientific journals. Nevertheless, Dr. Park stimu- 
lated more books, studies, and learned articles than he 
sought to write. He was one of those great teachers who 
can draw out of students the best of which they are ca- 
pable; and the lines of thought which he suggested to 
them, the meanings which he was able to infer from their 
scattered observations, have flowered in a whole series of 
diverse publications in the field of social science. 

Dr. Park believed that social science should be culti- 
vated as far as possible as if it were a natural science, rec- 
ognizing, as Louis Wirth points out, that 


as one labored on that assumption one would soon enough encounter the 
values, morals and preferences of men before which the methods of 
natural science would prove inadequate. . . . Objectivity in the realm of 
the social sciences, as he understood it, was to be achieved not primarily 
by collecting facts and ignoring values but by examining values and 
especially by becoming conscious of those values that we take for granted. 
He never forgot, in his investigations, that men have a cultural heritage 
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which furnishes the optic through which they see the world and which 
shapes the facts they recognize, and that his social heritage is an intricate 
mixture of reason and unreason. 


Dr. Park traveled widely but purposefully. Just as he 
found in race and color in America an index to human re- 
lations, so race and culture problems throughout the 
world gave him a key to the understanding of the process 
of civilization. His interest in China, Japan, Africa, 
South America, Hawaii, and the Caribbean was only a 
natural expression and expansion of his fundamental 
thesis. He is credited by Chinese scholars with bringing to 
Chinese universities a new outlook upon the social sciences 
and upon scholarship. As Visiting Lecturer at Yenching 
University, he gave a new and stimulating direction to 
University thought. The influence of Yenching University 
on the life of the Chinese people can be traced back to this 
visit in 1923. Similarly, his visits in Hawaii and in South 
America, notably Brazil, have been the starting point of 
a new scholarship and understanding of the development 
of patterns of race relations and the process of civilization. 

From 1936 until his death Dr. Park had the nominal 
title of Visiting Professor at Fisk University. But he was 
infinitely more than this. He was a great teacher working 
with students out of a critically marginal population who 
were unaware of the process of which they were a part. 
The richness of his ideas, the wealth of his learning, his 
time and energy—all were freely devoted to the develop- 
ment of these young minds. In this as in other fields, the 
years will undoubtedly yield a rich and continuing fru- 
ition of the seeds which he scattered generously in the 
minds of those students whose progress was his deepest 
satisfaction and reward. 
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MARTIN H. NEUMEYER 
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@ Recreation in America has undergone many changes. 
According to Dulles,’ the early settlers detested idleness; 
yet even these hard-working people had some leisure. 
They developed tavern sports, husking bees, fairs, races, 
shooting matches, barn dances, and spent considerable 
time hunting and fishing, also drinking and gambling. 
However, for several centuries social life remained rela- 
tively simple and popular diversions conformed to famil- 
iar patterns. The nineteenth century registered new devel- 
opments, especially physical education, spectator sports, 
the theater, the circus, and fashion fads. The cow-towns 
and mining-camps of the new West were known for their 
rough-and-ready life, with excessive drinking, gambling, 
and sometimes pistol shooting. The city was the dynamic 
center of new leisure and of innovations in entertainment, 
but the farm and countryside did not remain untouched 
by the newer forms of recreation. 

Three new inventions that revolutionized recreation— 
the automobile, the motion picture, and the radio—came 
into prominence in the early part of the twentieth century. 
Commercial amusements expanded rapidly, outstripping 
community forms of recreation. At the same time, the 
playground, according to Rainwater,” developed from the 
simple sand garden of 1885 into a unique American insti- 
tution, with indoor and outdoor facilities open to all 
groups the year round, with trained leaders and a complex 
program of directed activities, and with more clearly de- 
fined standards. Now the movement is national in scope, 


1 Foster R. Dulles, 4 merica Learns to Play, 1940. 


2 Clarence E. Rainwater, The Play Movement in the United States, 1922. Traces 
the origin, stages, transitions, and trends of the playground movement. 
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including rural areas as well as cities, with émphasis on 
recreation rather than play, with a program that is more 
closely integrated with education, and with a fuller ac- 
ceptance of recreation as a public function.® 

During the latter part of the 1920’s the American 
people were spending ten billion dollars a year for recre- 
ation,* including nearly three and a half billion dollars 
for automobile touring and pleasure use of cars, and 
nearly two and a quarter billion dollars for commercial 
amusements. In fact, the bulk of the expenditure was for 
traveling and for commercial recreation. The growth of 
parks and playgrounds, the greater use of outdoor life for 
recreation, the increase of sports and games, and greater 
social organization in the field of leisure were other sig- 
nificant developments. During the depression of the 1930s, 
when there were a depletion of financial resources and an 
increase of leisure time, home activities increased exten- 
sively.” Outside activities increased slightly, especially 
those of a social and cultural nature, but commercial 
amusements suffered a noticeable decline. Since 1940 the 
war has produced profound changes in the use of leisure. 

In a broad sense recreational activities, at least from the 
standpoint of organization, may be broadly classified into 
three, or possibly four, main types, with subdivisions 
thereof: (1) the spontaneous and semiorganized, as found 
in homes and in informal groups, and the recreation pro- 
vided by voluntary organizations, principally for mem- 
bers, such as athletic and social clubs, fraternal orders, 
labor organizations, and similar groups; (2) the com- 
mercial enterprises organized for profit to provide amuse- 
ment and entertainment, principally for spectators, or to 
deal in commodities required in leisure; and (3) the gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental forms of community 

% George Hjelte, The Administration of Public Recreation, 1940. 


4 Jesse F. Steiner, Americans at Play, 1933. 
5 Leisure Hours of 5000 People, National Recreation Association, 1934. 
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recreation. The public institutions and agencies are 
created by the body politic, tax supported, and under 
complete government control. The nongovernmental rec- 
reation agencies are not tax supported but draw voluntary 
suppcrt from large numbers of people and minister to the 
leisure needs of the community.® Much of our leisure is 
spent in informal ways, such as listening to the radio, read- 
ing, talking, visiting, entertaining others, and in the pur- 
suit of various hobbies and pastimes. The greatest amount 
of money is expended on commercial amusements. The 
communal forms of recreation are usually the most con- 
structive, with active participation and creative or re- 
creative uses of leisure designed to enrich personality. 

Listening to the radio seems to be the most outstanding 
form of leisure activity today. With over nine hundred 
standard broadcasting stations and sixty million’ receivers 
in the United States alone, the American public turns to 
the radio for entertainment, news, and enlightenment. At 
least thirty million homes are equipped with one or more 
receivers each. The total listening has increased rapidly 
since the beginning of the war. The most popular types of 
programs are drama, audience participation, music, and 
news. All of the most popular individual programs stress 
entertainment. 

Reading, which was so prominent as a leisure activity 
during the depression,* has declined somewhat during 
recent years. The annual year’s end survey of reading 
interests among users of public libraries shows an almost 
universal drop in reading.® This drop is mostly among 
adults, for children and young people are using the library 
as much as they ever did, and sometimes more. Calls for 

6 Mr. Hielte, of. cit., pp. 8-9, classifies public and community organizations as 


differentiated types, making four instead of three groups of institutions and 
agencies responsible for fostering and conducting recreation. 


7 1943 Broadcasting Yearbook. 
8 Compare Leisure Hours of 5000 People. 
® Report by the American Library Association, released December 28, 1943. 
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books dealing with war, including war fiction, and those 
dealing with postwar planning exceed all other demands. 
One World by Willkie and U.S. Foreign Policy by Lipp- 
mann are most popular. Books, maps, and atlases dealing 
with Latin America, Russia, China, and India have en- 
joyed a vogue for several years, although interest in Latin 
America is somewhat subsiding. Books on Japan and Ger- 
many, once in great demand, are now dead on the library 
shelves. There is a sustained demand for technical books, 
and practical reading is fairly common. The reading of 
light novels and nonfiction purely for entertainment has 
dropped. Children read books on war subjects, especially 
those on air fighters and aviation, as well as Alice in 
Wonderland and The Call of the Wild, which children 
have always liked. 

Commercial amusements are again gaining in popu- 
larity. Motion picture theaters continue to be the leading 
commercial amusement centers in America, with a total 
estimated weekly attendance of approximately eighty-five 
million. Bowling alleys have been popular for several 
years, dance halls are crowded, and other commercial con- 
cerns report gains. Drinking has increased during the past 
ten years. According to Haggard and Jellinek,*® the forty 
million drinkers in the United States consume nearly one 
hundred fifty-two million gallons of absolute alcohol 
annually. 

The most noticeable trends in recreation pertain to the 
activities in behalf of service men and women, <cnd to a 
lesser extent the programs for war workers. There are also 
some signs of expansion of recreation for the civilians not 
identified directly with the war effort. This is particularly 
true in areas where citizens have become aware of juvenile 
neglect and of the rising tide of delinquency. 

During World War I the federal government, under 
the personal direction of President Woodrow Wilson, 


10H. W. Haggard and E. M. Jellinek, Alcohol Explored, 1942. 
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organized the Council of National Defense, with a com- 
prehensive network of state and local community councils 
of defense.’ The National Recreation Association, then 
the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
in cooperation with the Council of National Defense pro- 
moted the War Camp Community Service, which organ- 
ized the social and recreation resources of over six hun- 
dred fifty communities near military centers and war in- 
dustry districts. The service organizations, such as the 
American Red Cross, Salvation Army, and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, provided recreation for 
service men both at home and abroad. While they con- 
ducted united financial campaigns and cooperated in other 
ways, they functioned more or less independently without 
a thoroughly integrated program. After the war the 
various kinds of councils disintegrated. Community Serv- 
ice, Incorporated, was formed in 1919 to carry on com- 
munity work wherever needed, similar to the activities 
of the War Camp Community Service, but the funds were 
soon exhausted. Within a few years little was left of the 
comprehensive program of community organization set 
up during the war. When World War II came and our 
entrance into it became imminent, efforts were made to 
set up new machinery of social organization correspond- 
ing somewhat to the earlier system. The increased tempo 
of the war, the new means of communication, and the 
need for immediate civilian protection necessitated new 
activities.” 

Today the recreation needs of service men and women, 
and to a lesser extent of war workers, are provided chiefly 
by three types of organizational systems: (1) the recre- 

11 An unpublished manuscript summarizing the publications and other signifi- 
cant material pertaining to the “Organization of the Community Councils of De- 


fense by the Federal Government—World War I” has been prepared by Edward 
L. Burchard, Chicago Recreation Commission. 


12 Compare Harleigh B. Trecker, “This Was War in the Community in 1918,” 
Community Coordination, Vol. X, March-April, 1942. 
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ation facilities and services provided directly by the per- 
sonnel of the armed forces, mostly in military centers; 
(2) the work of the United Service Organizations(USO), 
together with affiliated agencies, and the American Red 
Cross; and (3) community agencies, both public and 
private, not directly affiliated with the other two types of 
services. 

The Athletic and Recreation Branch, Special Services 
Division, United States Army, has constructed recreation 
halls, theaters, libraries, company playrooms, and other 
facilities, and has developed a program of welfare and 
recreation services for men in training camps, at island 
bases, in task, and on army transports. The United States 
Navy, through the recreation section of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, maintains somewhat similar services, as 
does the United States Marine Corps.'* Wherever pos- 
sible, the services go with the men. For instance, the Army 
has prepared various kits for recreation, including ath- 
letic, music, library, motion picture, handcraft, and other 
supplies. Short-wave radio programs are broadcast for the 
benefit of troops overseas, and transcriptions of other pro- 
grams are made available to them. Motion pictures and 
theatricals are taken to the service men wherever they are 
in sufficient numbers. To carry on the recreation services, 
the Army alone has 5,000 trained personnel and 10,000 
enlisted men.** 

The American Red Cross is the authorized civilian 
agency to provide most of the recreation, as well as other 
forms of services, in Army and Navy hospitals. The hos- 
pitalized person with enforced leisure, and with the addi- 
tional strain of illness and the accompanying worry, needs 
relaxation and rejuvenation that generally come from rec- 

13 See Fred K. Koehler, “Services for Men in the Armed Forces,” Social Service 


Review, Vol. XVI, September, 1942. 


14 Statement by Col. Theodore P. Bank, Chief, Athletic and Recreation Branch, 
Special Services Division, U.S. Army. See Proceedings of the Ninth Annual 
Chicago Recreation Conference, November 12, 1943. 
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reation. The recreation equipment consists of buildings 
or floors, varying in sizes, with auditoriums and stages, 
library and reading facilities, writing places, lounging 
and guest rooms, and staff quarters. The activities are 
adjusted to individual needs and are usually an integral 
part of the medical social service program.”® 

The United Service Organizations (USO) represents 
the joint efforts of six organizations” to promote and pro- 
vide services of a religious, social, and recreational char- 
acter for members of the armed forces. Except for the 
USO-Camp Shows, Inc., and with minor exceptions, the 
primary responsibility of the USO is to serve members of 
the armed forces outside military reservations when off 
duty and on leave, and in some areas of war industries 
where special services are required. The main operations 
are recreation, entertainment, hostel accommodation, edu- 
cation, and welfare. In addition, religious services are 
conducted in clubhouses, station lounges, information 
centers, hostels, and mobile units. The USO operates 
where the Army and Navy permit it to operate. Thus far, 
the services have been confined to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, except for the USO-Camp Shows, Inc., which has 
gone overseas. The American Red Cross carries on over- 
seas duties. The USO and the American Red Cross have 
coordinated the services, both in camps and outside camps, 
and they operate jointly in some centers.’7 The 1944 
Encyclopedia Americana will carry an article on the work 
of the USO, the summary of which states that 


of the USO’s 2,779 operations (dated December 20, 1943), 1,790 are 


operated by the USO member agencies and 989 by local communities in 
affiliation with USO. They are located in 1,214 cities and towns in 48 


15 See Carolyn J. Nice, “Recreation in Army and Navy Hospitals,” Recreation, 
Vol. XXXVII, July, 1943. 


16 Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., National Catholic Community Service, Salvation 
Army, Jewish Welfare Board, and National Travelers Aid Association. 


17 Joint statement of the American Red Cross and the United Service Organi- 
zations. 
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states and the District of Columbia, and in 76 communities in 16 areas 
elsewhere in the Western Hemisphere. Attendance at both clubs and 
lounges was approximately 28,000,000 a month. USO-Camp Shows per- 
forms before an average monthly audience of 2,000,000. 


As evidence of the rapid growth of the services of USO, 
the monthly attendance six months earlier was 17,000,000, 
as reported in the August, 1943, issue of USO Bulletin. 
The war developed so rapidly that many communities 
were unprepared to take care of the large influx of service 
men and women, war workers, and their families. The 
federal government set up several agencies to assist state 
and local groups to organize for defense, welfare, and 
recreation needs, of which the Office of Civilian Defense 
and the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
both Federal Security Agency divisions, were outstanding. 
The Office of Civilian Defense organized state and local 
defense councils, or war councils as they are called in some 
areas, for the purpose of defense and welfare, of which 
local recreation committees are important units.‘* The 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services likewise 
was authorized to set up local recreation groups. By Ex- 
ecutive Order (No. 9338, dated April 29, 1943) this Office 
became the Office of Community War Service, with a Di- 
vision of Recreation to carry on the recreation function 
through field representatives in twelve regions and three 
territories. They render technical consultation service at 
any stage in the planning of recreation facilities and pro- 
grams, chiefly by helping communities to help themselves 
or by assisting them to get aid in the form of funds, facil- 
ities, services, and leadership. Under the Lanham Act, 
the Federal Works Administration was given authority to 
endorse the release of funds for grants to communities for 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of recreation 
18 Recreation in Wartime: A Manual for Recreation Committees of Local De- 


fense Councils, Office of Civilian Defense, May, 1943. This is one of a series of 
manuals for local Defense Council committees in the field of Civilian War Services. 
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facilities for armed forces and war workers when it is 


demonstrated that the need cannot be met by other public 
or private funds. 

The Division of Recreation, Office of Community War 
Service, reports’? that during the past year recreation 
programs have been developed in 1,662 towns and cities 
whose resources were found inadequate to meet the war 
emergency, 1,083 of which have large military camps and 
579 are important industrial centers. In addition, services 
were rendered 800 other communities affected by army 
maneuvers and through which other transient groups pass. 
Up to September 1, 1943, 1,256 local War Recreation 
committees had been organized and 207 area, county, and 
state organizations had been established. The Division has 
helped in the establishment of 2,694 service men’s centers 
in 1,341 army posts, camps, and stations, and the 350 major 
naval establishments in continental United States, of 
which 1,514 are operated by local communities or by 
established local agencies and 1,180 by the USO. Working 
with the Army and Navy, the Division has assisted in the 
establishment of overseas recreation programs in ten terri- 
torial possessions and foreign nations, other than in com- 
bat areas. In spite of all these efforts, certain smaller 
towns have been overwhelmed by the sudden influx of 
soldiers on maneuvers or by groups making stopovers at 
railroad junctions.*° 

There has been a “tremendous increase in interest in 
industrial recreation, displayed by employers, employees, 
and labor union groups.”** The “swing” and “graveyard” 

19 Typewritten report from the Office of Community War Service. Compare 
Spare Time: A War Asset for War Workers, 1943; a mimeographed bulletin on 


Recreation for Young People: A Community Program; and other bulletins pre- 
pared by the Division of Recreation and other government agencies. 

20 Examples of unique services are cited by Katherine Glover, “The Army 
Comes to Town,” Survey Graphic, August, 1943; and by H. M. Baldrige, 
“Omaha’s Swell-Elegant Center,” Recreation, July, 1943, also “‘Y’ Recreation on 
the Night Shift,” in the same issue. 

21 Reported by Virginia Musselman, Correspondence and Consultation Service, 
National Recreation Association, who also indicated some of the other trends re- 
ported in this paper. 
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shifts are of special concern, as reported by various organi- 
zations. Closely tied up with the industrial question are 
the need for and interest in child care, both all-day and 
after-school, of which recreation is an important part.*” 

An increase in the use of school facilities, both indoor 
and outdoor, for community recreation is a promising 
trend. School boards have registered a definite interest in 
this movement. The vigorous physical fitness program, 
which was promoted extensively during the early months 
of the war, has been relaxed somewhat. It is now inter- 
preted in a broad sense to include health education, safety, 
correctional and other practical activities, rather than the 
physical education activities designed largely to develop 
strength, big muscles, speed, and agility. In many schools 
more time is given to this expanded program and better 
methods are used. The High School Victory Corps is 
making programs, as reported by the United States Office 
of Education, especially in Education for Victory. The 
United States Office of Civilian Defense through its Citi- 
zens Service Corps has established the Junior Citizens 
Service Corps, giving children a chance to participate 
more directly in the national defense work. 

Teen-age clubs have been sponsored by various adult 
groups, and some have sprung up independent of adult 
leadership. They are self-motivated groups, allowing 
greater participation by the young people themselves than 
is true in more formally organized clubs. However, often 
there is a lack of planned programs, with the members 
doing pretty much what they please. Dancing is one of 
the main activities. Teen centers of the “dry night club” 
variety are springing up under various types of sponsor- 
ship, some of which are loosely organized and may disap- 
pear soon, while others may lead to more planned pro- 


22 Recreation and Other Activities in the All-Day School Program, Leaflet No. 
7, U.S. Office of Education, 1943. 
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grams and may become permanently established. The 
Youth Hostel movement has apparently suffered a decline 
throughout the world, except in Great Britain. 

Churches have expanded their recreation programs for 
service men and women, also for war workers and their 
families. Local church groups do a considerable amount 
of entertaining, both in the church and in the homes of 
members. National church bodies have been particularly 
sensitive to the problems of Americans on the move. For 
instance, Protestant church bodies have established war 
emergency services in seven hundred camp and war indus- 
trial communities.”* 

The national group work agencies have adjusted their 
programs to provide more time in their recreation sched- 
ule for special groups. In addition to the work in connec- 
tion with the USO and other war service agencies, seven 
youth-serving agencies have formed the Associated Youth- 
Serving Organizations for the purpose of extending 
greater service to young people. Ten agencies are sponsor- 
ing a series of joint radio programs over the NBC net- 
work, with “Here’s to Youth” as the theme, designed to 
interpret the needs of youth to the public. At the local 
level there are increasing interagency cooperation and 
joint activity. Day camping is one of the best examples of 
this. In both national and local group work agencies there 
is a tendency to broaden the base of policy-making bodies 
and sponsorship, including labor and minority groups in 
particular. 

Because of the demand for participation in the war 
effort, recreation has sometimes been sacrificed in the 
interest of community service and education in inter- 
national friendship. The rise of juvenile delinquency has 
been given special consideration, but there is a question in 

23 Reported by Inez M. Cavert, Research Assistant, Federal Council of 


Churches, and in 4 Bulwark Never Failing, 1943, a painphlet issued by the Chris- 
tian Commission for Camp and Defense Communities. 
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the minds of leaders as to how far character-building 
groups should go in dealing with delinquency. For 
instance, the National Council of Camp Fire Girls, in its 
“Statement of Basic Policies,” emphasizes that it is not 
the primary purpose of their program to prevent delin- 
quency, or to treat those already delinquent. It is rather a 
positive program of providing opportunities for girls to 
have fun, to make friends, to acquire skills in arts and 
crafts, and to experience the democratic process in small 
self-motivated groups toward the development of home 
and community responsibility. 

Home play seems to be on the increase, as evidenced 
by the increased inquiry for material to aid families in 
providing their own recreation. As gas rationing contin- 
ues, it is expected that this trend will become increasingly 
more pronounced. Closely associated with this trend is 
the increase of neighborhood activities, especially in 
places where the “block plan” of organization has been 
tried. Even small towns and communities are showing an 
increased interest in developing local recreation. There is 
a growing awareness of this need. 

More significant than this new interest is the growth of 
community organization, which received an impetus dur- 
ing the depression and which has gained in momentum 
during the war period. Community or coordinating 
councils, as well as the new local recreation groups and 
defense organizations, represent a forward step in joint 
and cooperative efforts. The National War Fund, with 
its $125,000,000 goal, of which $61,277,000 was earmarked 
for USO, the united Red Cross, and other war drives are 
evidences of cooperative efforts, much of which is on the 
local level. 

The National Recreation Association, in the annual 
summaries published in Recreation, reports the extent of 
recreation facilities, programs, and. services in American 
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towns, cities, and counties, including school playgrounds. 
The June, 1943, issue shows that 1,075 cities had super- 
vised play centers, with 19,557 separate play areas. 
Communities intensified their efforts to meet the recre- 
ation needs of the rapidly expanding war effort, and this 
had to be done at a time when it became necessary to 
replace experienced workers lost to military and civilian 
war services. Over 100 superintendents alone left their 
posts in 1942 to help with the recreation programs of the 
armed forces and other war efforts. The loss of trained 
executives and other personnel, the discontinuance of the 
WPA recreation project, and the increased demand for 
public recreation in some centers necessitated a wider use 
of volunteers. 

The first shock of the war had both positive and nega- 
tive effects on playground and park activities. In the dim- 
out areas the evening activities had to be curtailed. Since 
the dimout has been lifted, evening playground activities 
have increased slowly but steadily. In some places parks 
and playgrounds were taken over by the armed forces for 
military and other purposes; however, most of them have 
been restored to the communities. The physical fitness 
program, which was emphasized even before our entrance 
into the war, has produced little public enthusiasm, es- 
pecially since many of the young men who were interested 
have now gone into military service. The absence of young 
men has also had a telling effect on other playground 
activities, notably the sports program, which witnessed 
a sharp decline at first but which has picked up steadily 
since the early months of the war. In the regions of intense 
war activities, playground and park facilities have been 
used constantly for the service men and women and for 
the war workers. While the recreation budgets throughout 
the country have been maintained without great increases, 
cities like Long Beach, San Diego, and Seattle have found 
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it necessary to increase their recreation budgets to meet 
the new needs. Playgrounds have intensified their pro- 
grams for teen-age groups, especially in areas of popula- 
tion concentration and of increased delinquency. Adults, 
however, have less time for participation in community 
recreation. Some have found recreation in volunteer war 
work. 

The National Park Service of the Department of Inte- 
rior reports*™* a rapid decline of attendance in national and 
state parks; it has fallen off everywhere except in parks 
convenient to large centers of population or those used by 
military forces. The total attendance in all parks dropped 
from the all-high mark in 1941, when 21,050,426 persons 
visited parks, to 10,652,265 in 1942. The attendance in 
September of 1943 was 22 per cent under the previous 
September record. In some parks the attendance dropped 
70 and even over 80 per cent. Travel in private cars to 
parks dropped from 2,158,470 in 1942 to 664,020 in 1943, 
a decrease of 69 per cent; and the 1942 traveling was con- 
siderably below that of 1941. In 1941, when the National 
Park Service completed twenty-five years of service, this 
single government agency had custody of 164 units, with 
a combined area of 21,609,289 acres. While construction 
and development in parks have practically ceased for the 
duration, activities have been restricted, and some parks 
have been closed and still others are devoted wholly or 
in part to military use as Army rest camps, it is expected 
that attendance in parks will increase as soon as the war 
is over and gas rationing is lifted. 

Everywhere the great need just now is for trained 
leadership. Both public and private agencies of recreation 
have lost heavily, especially in trained executives and per- 
sonnel. Most agencies have intensified their efforts to 


24 Annual reports of the Director of the National Park Service for 1941 and 
1942, with supplementary reports for 1943. 
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recruit volunteers and have established new training 
courses for them. Agencies like Boys’ Clubs of America 
have issued study courses. The American Camp Associ- 
ation conducted a workshop, October 21-24, 1943, at Sun- 
set Camp, Bartlett, Illinois, to survey the problem of camp 
leadership. During last summer there were more campers 
and there was more money for camping than ever before, 
but there were fewer available facilities and trained per- 
sonnel. The camp staffs, especially of boys’ camps, were 
younger and less experienced. Many of the counselors 
were under eighteen years of age. Staff instability was a 
great problem. Day camps have been operated more ex- 
tensively, making it possible to use the limited staff more 
fully over a longer period of time. 

The war is bringing about a redefinition of recreation 
and a reappraisal of its place in modern society. Recre- 
ation has come to mean more of the informal and spectator 
types of activities and less of the active, re-creative or 
creative types. The increased listening to the radio and the 
growing popularity of movies, stage shows, and other 
more or less passive forms of amusement are evidences of 
this trend. 

Lt. Col. Roscoe R. Snapp reported to a meeting of the 
Ninth Annual Chicago Recreation Conference on No- 
vember 12, 1943, that the service men never seem to get 
enough of seeing their favorite celebrities, especially screen 
and movie stars, and of clever and versatile stage perform- 
ances, as well as of dancing with nice girls in informal 
groups. Lt. Cmdr. F. S. Mathewson added that, generally 
speaking, the men will seek the same type of leisure-time 
activity that they enjoyed prior to their entry into the 
service. Reporting a sample study of the personnel at 13 
different naval activities in the Ninth Naval District, he 
stated that the men listed 77 different suggestions of what 
they would like communities to provide that are not now 
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provided in sufficient quantity, including more free 
tickets, better housing and eating facilities for visitors, 
more dances and dance instruction, friendlier greetings by 
townspeople, more and better shows, information and 
escort service, sightseeing trips, various sports, and places 
for clothes cleaning and pressing. 

There is a growing acceptance of recreation as a vital 
public necessity by military, political, and other leaders 
of the country, and there is a corresponding new public 
interest in providing recreation facilities for both civilians 
and service men and women. Various official bodies, from 
Congressional commissions to mayors’ committees, have 
adopted resolutions or statements favoring the wider 
assumption of public responsibility for recreation. 

Postwar planning for recreation, or “long-range plan- 
ning” as some prefer to call it, has received considerable 
attention. The specialists in the National Recreation As- 
sociation have far more requests than they can handle 
from cities and towns seeking guidance in planning for 
the future. Park officials, city and regional planning com- 
missions, and professional recreation leaders anticipate a 
continued interest, if not an increase of interest, in recre- 
ation after the war. It is difficult to predict what direction 
this interest will take, and the planning for the anticipated 
need is beset with many difficulties; but the trends in rec- 
reation indicated in this article, and others too numerous 
to mention, point to an increase of leisure, the continued 
popularity of amusements, and the acceptance of recre- 
ation as a public responsibility. 

Among the many trends in wartime recreation, the in- 
crease of radio listening, the growing popularity of com- 
mercial amusements and entertainment for spectators, the 
great interest in providing recreation services for the 
armed forces and for war workers, and the increase of 
community provisions for recreation are outstanding. The 
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federal government has taken an active part in providing 
facilities and programs of recreation for service men and 
women and has organized communities for this purpose. 
Reading library books, traveling for pleasure, visiting 
parks, and to some extent engaging in communal forms of 
recreation are definitely on the decline. Service activities 
have taken the place of some of the leisurely kinds of rec- 
reation. The outstanding need in the field of recreation 
is leadership. 











AN APPROACH TO CLINICAL SOCIOLOGY 


EDWARD C. McDONAGH 
Southern Illinois Normal University 


@ The clinical approach as a means of sociological re- 
search is essentially a group way of studying and solving 
problems.’ Perhaps this group approach has been most 
extensively developed in the fields of medicine, psychol- 
ogy, and social work. It is difficult to explain why a disci- 
pline which analyzes and studies social relationships has 
relegated to the background or never developed the possi- 
bilities and values of clinical sociology.” 


I 


In the medical clinic the interaction and interstimula- 
tion among physicians have made possible a better quality 
of care than can be rendered by the individual physician. 
It is well known that in the medical clinic professional 
personnel and scientific equipment are pooled, making 
available not only a desirable division of labor but the 
full utilization of the magic eye of science. The same 
general scheme has been used to excellent advantage in 
experimental psychology. A perusal of courses in psychol- 
ogy as taught on the graduate level will disclose the fol- 
lowing as representative of group thinking in that field: 
child guidance clinic, speech clinic, clinical psychology, 
and auditory clinic. Several universities now insist on a 
minimum number of hours of work and observation in a 
psychological clinic for all Ph.D. candidates in psychol- 
ogy.* Social workers, too, have used the clinic approach 

1 For a significant denttanien of the fields of social research see the work by 
Dr. Emory S. Bogardus, The Development of Social Thought (New York: Long- 


mans, Green and Company, 1940), p. 535. 

2Dr. Clarence Marsh Case has noted that the term “sociological research” 
refers to the method of studying social phenomena and that the term “social 
research” describes the field investigated. See his article “What Is Social Re- 
search?” Sociology and Social Research, 12:132-36, November-December, 1927. 

8 For example, Indiana University requires a minimum of 720 clock hours in 
the psychological clinic as an observer and therapist for its Ph.D. candidates in 
that field. 
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as a means for the effectual solution of difficult cases. Not 


only have social workers cooperated in the discussion of 
the problems of their clients, but they have been eager for 
reports on their cases from physicians and psychologists. 
It may be worth considering that medicine, psychology, 
and social work frequently have studied the individual 
by group methods, whereas in most instances sociologists 
have analyzed group problems and situations by some- 
what individualistic methods, often without the collabo- 
ration of other sociologists. 

Despite the courageous words of Lester F. Ward and 
his urgent plea for an applied sociology stressing social 
telesis, American sociology has been for too many students 
and instructors a classroom experience only. It may be 
that in the past sociologists thought it necessary to devote 
considerable time to the integration and evaluation of 
the social theories and findings of the other social sciences 
including anthropology, economics, ethnology, history, 
and political science. A glance at the author index of a 
text on general sociology will serve to-corroborate the 
intellectual eclecticism of sociology. Since sociology is so 
eclectic, it is somewhat difficult to understand why it has 
not adopted and incorporated the advantages of clinical 
thinking. 

II 

Are there any evidences of tendencies toward clinical 
social research? Perhaps the thesis course for the master’s 
degree in our large universities approaches some of the 
elements and characteristics of group research, especially 
on the part of the student. These courses might be im- 
proved if faculty specialists in the sociology department 
attended and took an active part in presenting divergent 
points of view. 

A second evidence of an approach to group research has 
been developed in a few departments of sociology under 
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the course title of “social research clinic.” For example, 
at The University of Southern California, Dr. E. S. 
Bogardus has organized a social research clinic. Advanced 
graduate students, many of whom are Ph.D. candidates, 
present to the clinic their research topics for study and 
evaluation by the clinicians. Often the principal topic for 
consideration and discussion centers on the merits of rival 
methodologies which may be used in a particular piece 
of research. Hence, many a worth-while study is saved 
from possible mortality by the constructive suggestions 
of the professor in charge, the graduate students of the 
clinic, and the point of view of an invited specialist. It has 
been found that social welfare agencies welcome the op- 
portunity to present their research problems to the clinic 
for study and consultation. The clinic may hear an im- 
portant Y.M.C.A. official discuss the problem of deter- 
mining the best ecological site for its proposed building. 
Not only will such a challenging problem necessitate con- 
siderable study and thought by the students, but the eco- 
logical method may thus be given a pragmatic emphasis 
when students are confronted with some of the actual 
problems of social agencies. It is regrettable that so few 
universities have organized a social research clinic. 

The Social Research Science Building on the campus 

of the University of Chicago is a promising example of 
group research. Dr. Louis Wirth of the sociology depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago has said of the struc- 
ture: 
It has encouraged intimate association between mature scholars who 
otherwise might have had little more than a bowing acquaintance with 
one another and who, because of this association, have received the benefit 
of enlarged points of view and close interstimulation, which has been 
reflected in their work.* 


4 Edited by Louis Wirth, Elewen Twenty-Six: A Decade of Social Science Re- 
search (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1940), p. ii. 
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In the closing section of the book, Eleven Twenty-Six, is 
listed a bibliography of publications emanating from the 
University of Chicago. Even a critic of the University of 
Chicago would admit that some of the great pieces of con- 
temporary research have come from the Social Research 
Science Building. However, a practical question arises as 
to how many persons in I]linois and surrounding states are 
aware of these publications and their implications for 
society. For the most part, very few residents of the 
Chicago metropolis are conscious of the findings of the 
social scientists for at least two reasons: (1) most of the 
topics studied are specialized and technical, and (2) the 
results of the investigations are published almost exclu- 
sively in professional journals. 


III 


One area of research which has not been explored 
enough is regional clinic research. Regional areas are 
being selected as the natural boundaries for postwar plan- 
ning.® Special interest groups in many communities are 
attempting to design programs for the postwar era, many 
of which upon close examination are found to be inade- 
quate and specialized.® Here is a fertile field for the alert 
sociologist to learn about the social forces operating in 
his community and to lend guidance to the more worth- 
while and promising plans. The academic training of the 
sociologist should enable him to assist interested groups 
in the social diagnosis and prognosis of a number of com- 
munity problems. 

A social research clinic can be organized in most de- 
partments of sociology. Ideally, the social research clinic 


5 An interesting description of the location of the research clinic is offered by 
Joseph H. Bunzel, “The Sociological Laboratory,” American Sociological Review, 
8 :472-75, 1943. 

6 A critical statement of the role of sociology in planning better communities is 
to be found in the article by Dr. B. A. McClenahan, Sociology and Social Research, 
28 :182-93, January-February, 1944. 
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is composed of representatives from the social sciences 
with a person trained in sociology serving as director. As 
indicated, the sociologist is likely to view problems in 
terms of their social antecedents and implications.’ Evi- 
dence of social disorganization to the sociologist is not a 
fragmentary phenomenon, but one with several probable 
causes which may call for more than one remedy. The 
director of this regional social research clinic should have 
the academic grasp of the sociologist and the perspective 
and balance of the philosopher. 

As soon as the social research clinic has been organized 
and some moderate publicity is given concerning the 
purposes of the undertaking, it will not be long until 
interested persons in the community may begin asking for 
help in solving problems.* Some community problems and 
regional difficulties may be resolved without much re- 
search, while for other worthy inquiries it may take sev- 
eral months or even years to effect a satisfactory solution. 
In order to make the social research clinic a more dynamic 
part of the region and community, it is well to have busi- 
ness and labor groups aware of the disinterested purposes 
of the organization. Divergent interest groups such as 
veterans’ organizations, labor unions, women’s clubs, and 
service clubs will, of course, call for a great deal of tact 
and empathetic perception. 

The social research clinic can study regional housing 
standards and conditions, probable postwar employment, 
juvenile delinquency, and health indices. There will be 
splendid opportunities to work with draft boards in the 

7 For an evaluation of sociological research methods see the article by Dr. L. 
L. Bernard, “An Interpretation of Sociological Research,” 4 merican Journal of 
Sociology, 37:203, 1931. 

8 Sociologists interested in a description of basic equipment necessary for a 
social research clinic are referred to an outline prepared by Dr. Howard W. Odum 
of the University of North Carolina. Professor Odum points out the structural 
features, furniture, equipment, supplies, statistical calculators, and mimeograph 


facilities of the Institute for Research in Social Science at the University of North 
Carolina. 
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immediate demobilization period and to help them in 
determining efficiently the number of positions available 
and to evaluate the skills and work experiences of the 
applicants. Studies of the postwar period are likely to 
indicate the necessity for constructive public works. It is 
good policy to ask community leaders and citizens what 
public works are most needed. Thus, the director of the 
social research places himself in the position of reviewing 
not what he thinks the community needs, but what the 
community leaders designate. 


IV 


The social research clinic probably will demand only 
a limited amount of the director’s time during its initial 
stages, but if the clinic proves to be a worthy enterprise 
it should not be difficult to arrange a reduced teaching 
load for the director. Most college administrators are 
anxious to extend the educational influence of their insti- 
tutions and will welcome this form of academic research. 
Not only will the director of the clinic find many chal- 
lenging problems for investigation and publication, but his 
teaching and thinking will be marked by a greater under- 
standing of social problems and his students will appre- 
ciate the fact that he has a practical insight into the com- 
munity. 

The findings of the social research clinic that are of 
local interest can be printed inexpensively and distributed 
widely. Radio scripts can be prepared and information of 
regional interest presented. In fact, community radio 
stations are likely to have an audience concerned with the 
problems analyzed. If democratic learning situations are 
needed, the director of the social research clinic might 
participate as the leader of discussion groups.® It may be 
possible to organize a regional discussion clinic to serve 
as the final arbiter of a particular piece of research. 


®E. S. Bogardus, Democracy by Discussion (Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1942), p. 41. 
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It is essential that the relation between the social 
research clinic and those served be direct and mutual. 
Clinical social research must interest itself in the prob- 
lems of the community and thus should relegate to the 
background a large number of narrow and forensic ques- 
tions of social theory. The social research clinic can do a 
great deal to obviate the criticism that sociology has little 
to offer of a practical nature. Academicians and com- 
munity leaders of a skeptical nature will begin to appre- 
ciate the fact that clinical sociology can throw light upon 
common problems and suggest feasible solutions. Ind1- 
rectly, clinical sociology may make a contribution to 
theoretical sociology by testing assumed premises and 
principles. Social research clinics located in different 
areas of the United States may be able to answer these two 
questions: Are social problems the same in all regions? 
Are the principles underlying social problems the same in 
all regional areas? 

In summary, democracy and the good way of life prob- 
ably are best preserved, not in Washington, D.C., but in 
the local community. If local communities fail to plan for 
the postwar period, they are asking the state to assume a 
dangerous responsibility. Democracy seems to fade out 
when the state and the individual are no longer joined by 
community interests and groups. The social research 
clinic under the direction of local auspices serves as an 
agency which throws light on community and regional 
problems. In another sense the social research clinic, like 
the consumer cooperatives, may serve the vital needs of the 
primary group. Clinical sociology can stress the develop- 
ment of effective therapeutic techniques, and collect and 
classify significant information concerning society and its 
problems.*° 


” 


10 See Alfred M. Lee’s definition of “clinical sociology” in the Dictionary of 
Sociology, edited by Henry P. Fairchild (New York: Philosophical Library, 1944), 
p. 303. 
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In short, now is the time for the social research clinic 
to plan and study; tomorrow will be the time for com- 
munity leaders to use the findings of this form of clinical 
sociology so that a better and greater America may be 
developed. 











WARTIME CHANGES IN ARIZONA 
FARM LABOR 


E. D. TETREAU 
University of Arizona 


@ Wartime demands upon manpower have drawn large 
numbers of Arizona’s rural laborers from farm work to 
factory employment as well as into the Army and Navy. 
This has resulted in some important changes in the com- 
position of the labor forces on farms. It has also brought 
about changes in seasonal labor requirements that some- 
what reduce peak demands for migratory workers. 

Resident farm laborers in Arizona’s irrigated areas’ 
were reduced in numbers from 25,800 to 18,200 during 
the period from April 1, 1940, to April 1, 1943. It is prob- 
able that on April 1, 1944, the number was not far from 
18,000. Though there is a continued deferment of essential 
farm workers, as well as a slower expansion of war indus- 
tries and some contraction of other industries, the armed 
forces require more able-bodied young men (and women). 
It is inevitable that more men must be taken from rural 
areas to meet the demand for fighting men. 

Looking back to the 12-month period following April 
1, 1940, it appears that during that time Arizona’s resident 
farm labor force in irrigated areas? was reduced by 2,800 
men. Many of these went to California to work in the 
airplane factories. The year beginning April 1, 1941, saw 
additional net losses amounting to 1,800. A further loss 
of 3,000 during the period from April 1, 1942, to April 1, 
1943, brought the total loss during the three years to 7,600. 


1 Resident laborers are by definition those on farms and in rural towns (less 
than 2,500 population) on April 1 of each year. 

2 Arizona’s irrigated areas are to be found largely in Graham, Maricopa, Pima, 
Pinal, and Yuma counties. Small irrigated communities are also to be found in 
Cochise County and in the northeastern portion of the state, especially in the 
valley of the Little Colorado River. 
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The most drastic cut in the resident farm labor force 
took place during the months of April, May, and June, 
1942, when a net loss of about 3,000 was suffered. These 
went into war industries and war construction work and 
into the armed forces. Some return to farms and farm 
deferments balanced those that went into the armed forces, 
so that no further net loss was sustained during the 12- 
month period to April 1, 1943. 

Part of the resulting deficiency in workers has been 
made up by operators, their wives, and young people who 
are still at home. It is not uncommon to find operators who 
for months on end have been working from 70 to 80 hours 
a week. On the farm wives have taken on jobs usually done 
by the men, as have young people of school age. 

Numbers of laborers available for cotton picking have 
also been greatly reduced. The greater part of these have 
usually come in from Texas, Oklahoma, and other states 
east. They came to stay for the picking season, a consider- 
able number going back afterward. Many moved on to 
California; some stayed in Arizona. In 1937, Arizona’s 
peak year in cotton production, the end of November 
found 30,000 workers picking cotton, nearly two thirds of 
whom came from states east. In contrast, at the end of 
November, 1943, there were only 2,500 pickers in Arizona 
from states east, out of a total of 17,000 pickers in the 
fields. Not only were the numbers greatly reduced as com- 
pared with 1937, but the proportions of all pickers coming 
from states east of Arizona also were cut down. Pickers 
from states east in 1943 were only about 8 per cent as nu- 
merous as in 1937. In 1943 they constituted only 15 per 
cent of all pickers, while in 1937 they made up over 60 per 
cent. 

Proportions of Mexicans and of Mexican Nationals, of 
Indians, and of Negroes in the cotton fields have increased. 
Vigorous recruiting of workers from these sources has 
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been carried on by individual operators, farmers’ organi- 
zations, and governmental agencies. 

Male workers among some groups have been sharply 
reduced in numbers. They are fewer in number than fe- 
males among Indian and resident Mexican cotton pickers. 
Even the migratory laborers who have come to Arizona 
during recent months include considerably fewer males 
than formerly. In 1942, for each 100 females there were 
113.5 males, while in 1940 the ratio was 126.8 males per 
100 females. This sharp reduction in proportions of male 
workers appears largely among those aged from 20 to 35, 
but extends into the upper age brackets as well. 

On the whole, however, male workers predominate. 
Mexican Nationals are all males, since no provision has 
been made to transport families from Mexico to Arizona. 
Italian prisoners, some 6,000 of whom are being used on 
Arizona farms at the present writing, add to the male side 
of the picture. Looking to the cotton fields, for example, 
about 12,300 of the 17,000 persons picking cotton in late 
November and December were males. Year-round 
workers are practically all male. Besides these, there are 
the long-term seasonal laborers who work from farm to 
farm but generally travel short distances only. These, too, 
are largely male workers, the proportion running about 
nine of every ten persons. 

Changes in the household composition of farm laborers 
have been most noticeable among migratory workers. 
Migratory white farm laborers’ households, March, 1940, 
were 12 per cent husband-wife and 68 per cent husband- 
wife-children combinations. Two years later these figures 
had changed to 15 and 62, respectively, indicating a signifi- 
cant increase in husband-wife and decrease in husband- 
wife-children combinations. Also, in 1940 man-children 
combinations were 3 per cent of the total, while in 1942 
they constituted 6 per cent of the total. Woman-children 
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combinations in 1940 were under | per cent, while in 1942 
they were up to 3 per cent of the total number of house- 
holds among migratory white laborers. Thus, the lone man 
or woman with children increased from 4 per cent of the 
total migratory households in 1940 to 8 per cent in 1942. 
Also, some increase appeared among lone persons without 
children or other persons. In 1940 they were one half of 1 
per cent of the total, while two years later they constituted 
1% per cent. Normal families with broken families in- 
creased from less than | per cent to over | per cent of the 
total households, while normal families with nonfamily 
persons decreased from 13 to 9 per cent. Other combina- 
tions remained practically unchanged in percentage. 
Though small, the increase in broken families and lone 
persons is significant. 

Apparently, in many families that earlier would have 
had grown children at home, the children have gone to 
war industries or are in the armed forces. Also, among 
laborers young people are marrying in greater numbers, 
what with the increases in wages and the likelihood of a 
call to arms for the young men. This partly accounts for 
the increase in the husband-wife combination. 

The data for migratory families in 1943 were not com- 
parable, since the greater number were transported by 
government agencies whose policies of recruiting greatly 
affect the composition of migratory households. 

Among resident laborers’ households, particularly 
Mexican and Indian, changes in composition have not 
been so great as among migrant workers. Travel from 
place to place among resident laborers does not influence 
household composition as it does laborers who move from 
state to state. On the whole, however, their households 
contain more broken families than are found among 
migratory white households, and more lone persons. 
Normal families are most numerous among resident 
white farm laborers’ households, and broken families least 


numerous. 
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Family labor has gained in importance on Arizona irri- 
gated farms during the past three years. It has always 
been important in the small irrigated farming communi- 
ties along the Little Colorado River and its tributaries and 
in Cochise County. Among the five counties containing 
the larger irrigated areas, Graham County has shown 
more family labor on its farms than the other four. Dur- 
ing the period March 20-30, 1940, 51 per cent of Graham 
County’s farm laborers were family labor. Maricopa 
County’s farm laborers were 39 per cent family workers 
in the same period, while Yuma’s were 36 per cent family 
workers. Thus, family workers decreased in importance 
westward along the Gila. Pima and Pinal counties, whose 
irrigated farms are ia the Santa Cruz and Casa Grande 
valleys, used family workers to the extent of 55 and 50 per 
cent. Since 1940 many operators have assumed the duties 
of a hired man besides managing their interests, and 
operators’ wives and children yet at home give steady help. 

Many operators who formerly kept a commercial herd 
of 50 cows or thereabouts and employed one year-round 
man have now reduced their herds by one half. Difficulties 
in keeping a hired man compelled the change. They now 
get along with family help only. Apparently, many cows 
thus sold are now in larger commercial herds, the oper- 
ators of which require very few added men. 

Peak requirements for hired labor on Arizona’s irri- 
gated farms were considerably reduced during the year 
1943. This difference was brought about by reduced cot- 
ton acreages and increased acreages of alfalfa, winter 
grain, and forage crops. Thus, peak requirements were 
reduced somewhat during the season from September 
through December and increased in the months of April, 
May, June, and July, during which four alfalfa crops are 
generally cut and baled. August requirements fell, but 
September brought sharp increases which continued 
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through October and November. The requirement as of 
December, 1943, called for an average of 45,000 year- 
round and seasonal laborers including cotton pickers. It 
is expected that 1944 peak requirements will be somewhat 
lower than 1943’s. Requirements from midwinter through 
August average close to 20,000 hired men a month, the 
April level exceeding this number while July and August 
levels fall below. 

Peak requirements have been reduced somewhat by 
spreading some of the work done seasonally. In some 
instances the limits of the “spread” are determined quite 
definitely. Chopping cotton can be spread by making an 
early start. “Spread” in planting and harvesting truck 
crops is determined by markets as well as by the season of 
the year. Some farm work, however, can be spread into 
slack periods. 

Arizona’s farm labor force has been below require- 
ments since early in September, 1943. Much of the recent 
cotton crop fell to the ground and was lost. On December 
1, 1943, a total force of 30,500 workers was carrying on in 
the face of requirements which exceeded this number by 
nearly 15,000. Some of this deficiency was met by addi- 
tional Mexican Nationals and the use of more Italian 
prisoners as well as laborers from Texas, Oklahoma, and 
other states. Agricultural War Commodities, Inc., a farm 
operators’ organization, has been instrumental in bringing 
Mexicans from Mexico into Arizona’s fields, and the 
Agricultural Extension Service has brought workers from 
states east. The United States War Food Administration 
has transported these workers from Mexico in total, and 
from states east in large part. Some individual recruiting 
has been done and, where undertaken, has been effective. 
As matters stand, however, shortages of irrigators during 
the past season have resulted in water wastage; too few 
milkers and expensive feed (again partly due to labor 
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scarcity) result in a cut in milk production; much cotton 
has been lost or will not be harvested; and weedy fields 
testify to a lack of hoe hands. 

Labor saving through mechanization of farm opera- 
tions is standing about on a level with the situation in 1941. 
A period of rapid change to tractor-driven machinery 
came in the decade of 1930-39, especially during the years 
1935-39. General-purpose tractors with four-row culti- 
vators rapidly replaced horses and mules through these 
years. Farm horses (over three months old) in Maricopa 
County were reduced in number from 9,626 on April 1, 
1930, to 6,699 on April 1, 1940. Mules decreased from 
3,716 to 1,128 in the same period. Further noteworthy 
changes along these lines are not expected until farm ma- 
chinery is again available in quantity. 

Effective use of available machinery was retarded some- 
what during the beginnings of gas and rubber rationing 
in 1942. Rubber especially brought the farmer trouble. 
One operator, whose general-purpose tractor tires were 
well worn—one down to fiber, tried to get an order 
started along so as not to hold up haying and soil prepara- 
tion for forage crops. He had only one tractor. A bright- 
eyed young bureaucrat of draft age informed him that the 
fighting forces had to have tires and that he must drive 
his tractor until he had a blow-out. Then he might try for 
a new tire. The operator, with pictures of his tractor stand- 
ing idle three weeks or more while more bright-eyed boys 
unwound red tape, went over several heads and got to the 
State Agricultural War Board chairman. Things hap- 
pened. He got his tire, made the change, and lost only one 
week—a precious week in June, at that. Incidentally, the 
operator who needed a tire is on the job about 75 hours a 
week, and his grown son is in the Army in the South 
Pacific. Conditions have improved since then. Farmers 
have little difficulty in getting necessary tires, implement 
parts, and gasoline for the job. Pickup trucks, milking ma- 
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chines, and some new implements are available in limited 
quantities. On the whole, however, the problems of labor 
shortages are continually intensified by the need for 
economy in the use of machinery, rubber, and gasoline. 
Problems of labor scarcity are aggravated by the ineffi- 
ciency of great numbers of laborers now on farms. To be 
sure, the problem is general. The manager of an Arizona 
copper mine estimated in February, 1942, that it took 25 
per cent more men than a year earlier to maintain produc- 
tion at previous levels. Further increases in output would 
require disproportionate increases in numbers of men. It 
was evident through 1942 that seasonal workers on farms 
were turning out less work accordingly than in 1941. In 
June, 1943, the operator of a large vegetable acreage said 
that it took from 130 to 200 men to accomplish as much 
as 100 men did in June, 1942. Common laborers doing 
field work showed the greatest slump in efficiency. Shed 
workers, though making high wages, worked more 
steadily. It has been possible to get along with inexpe- 
rienced and somewhat indifferent workers because a small 
force of “Old Reliables” carry on. Long identified with 
this enterprise, they draw moderate wages but are em- 
ployed the year round and are given much responsibility. 
Without question, the tremendous demands of wartime 
upon manpower, with rapidly increasing wage rates, have 
nad much to do with the movement of men from place to 
place and job to job and the resulting high turnover of 
laborers. It has been a common complaint of employers 
that they cannot keep men any length of time. This partly 
accounts for the reduced efficiency of the laborer. He 
changes jobs too often to do good work anywhere. 
Unusually high wage rates affect the output of many 
workers. Not having commitments or obligations that 
press them, they let down before Saturday noon each week 
and, in some cases, before three o’clock in the afternoon 
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each day. Even Mexican Nationals, out for large earn- 
ings, since they have come a long distance from home, have 
come into “big money” for the first time in their lives. 
They quit work on Friday afternoon. Saturday they do 
not show up. Monday morning they are in no condition 
to work. On Tuesday the field crews fill out again. 

An unmistakable indicator of growing labor shortages 
is the increase in wages. Wage-rate increases on Arizona 
farms were greatest during 1942. On January 1, 1941, 
wages a month without board stood at $53.00. A year later 
they were up to $63.50, while on January 1, 1943, they had 
climbed to $104.00. They had increased 20 per cent dur- 
ing 1941, but during 1942 they shot up until they were 96 
per cent higher than on January 1, 1941. Further increases 
during 1943 have not been so steep. Wage rates a day 
without board on January 1, 1941, were $2.05. During the 
next year they went up to $2.55 and by January 1, 1943, 
they had reached $3.90. This was a 90 per cent increase 
during two years. They kept increasing through 1943, so 
that they had reached $4.45 by January |, 1944. See Table 
I. 

By January 1, 1944, Arizona’s farm wage rates a month 
without board had advanced to $124.00, and a day’s pay 
had risen to $4.45. These rates represent a climb upward 
of 134 and 117 per cent, respectively, since January 1, 
1941, and they indicate that labor shortages will continue 
to face the farmer as he lays his plans for the months 
ahead. 

Compared with California and with states east to the 
Mississippi, Arizona’s wage-rate increases a month during 
the two years following January 1, 1941, were the steepest. 
Rates a day made the greatest proportional increases in 
Texas, Oklahoma, and California, in the order named. 

Elsewhere’ attention has been called to the profile of 
farm wages across the country, from South Carolina to 


8 Rural Sociology, 4+:36-42, March, 1939. 
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California. Part of this array of progressively increasing 
wage rates westward can be seen in Table I. 

With respect to problems of obtaining seasonal labor 
for peak seasonal requirements, Arizona’s agriculture re- 
sembles California’s more than the agriculture of the 
South. Resident labor supplies in the South, even as far 
west as Texas, come nearer meeting seasonal requirements. 
Arizona and California must look to outside sources of 
labor at the height of the harvest season. On the otlier 
hand, Arizona’s agriculture more closely resembles that 
of the South in that cotton occupies the place of impor- 
tance after truck crops, cattle, and calves,* while in Cali- 
fornia it is a crop of minor position. High-priced crops 
of fresh fruits, grapes, and citrus fruits, besides a great 
volume of dairy and poultry products, enable California 
to bid farm wages high, generally twice as high as they 
are in Texas. Though growing upland cotton in competi- 
tion with the low wage areas of the South, Arizona 
farmers must keep wage rates at a level not far below 
California’s. Mechanization of the cotton harvest will 
tend to equalize competition throughout cotton-growing 
areas while practically eliminating the season of peak 
labor requirements. It will release much seasonal labor 
for other farming operations during peak seasons in Ari- 
zona and California. It seems, however, that progress in 
that direction must wait until the more pressing demands 
of war are met. Meantime a considerable shifting away 
from cotton is helping to flatten Arizona’s curve of labor 
requirements during September through December. 

Housing conditions for migratory laborers, which had 
been improving during the years from 1935 through 1941, 
have necessarily been slowed down since building mate- 
rials have become practically unavailable. Nevertheless, 


4 George W. Barr, drizona Agriculture 1944, Arizona Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bul. 192, January 1, 1944, Table I. 
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the urge to hold on to good laborers, as well as govern- 
mental pressures, serves to bring additional facilities to 
laborers’ camps even when materials are most difficult to 
obtain. There is considerable evidence that the laboring 
population is eating better food and wearing better clothes 
than at any other time in years. 

It cannot be said that farm laborers’ children are receiv- 
ing better care than formerly. Public health agencies for 
the care of children are chronically short of skilled 
workers. Physicians and dentists are overworked, and 
parents are too often preoccupied with jobs that take both » 
of them away from home 8 or 10 hours in every 24. The 
schooling of children has suffered, what with the letdown 
of parents and the depletion of the ranks of first-class rural 
school teachers. This is particularly true of agricultural 
laborer families in the towns. However, there is much 
evidence that parental neglect of children is worse in the 
large towns and cities than in rural areas. Public health 
facilities and services are poorest in the more remote rural 
communities, but farm laborers’ children are not numer- 
ous in these areas. 

All in all, important wartime changes have come about 
in Arizona’s farm labor picture. Drastic cuts in the num- 
bers of resident and seasonal farm laborers available have 
compelled farm operators to get along with a resident 
labor force 30 per cent smaller than it was in 1940 and 
with a total labor force as of December 1, 1943, which has 
been more severely depleted than resident labor. Peak 
requirements for farm labor are being reduced to a large 
extent by crop changes and to a lesser extent by the spread- 
ing of seasonal labor demands over longer periods of 
time. Year-round requirements are somewhat reduced 
also by the use of short-cut practices in some farming 
operations. Some of these practices, as in irrigation, are 
wasteful but apparently necessary because of shortage of 
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help. High wage rates prevail, but the working habits of 
great numbers of laborers prevent corresponding increases 
in weekly and monthly earnings. Without Mexican 
Nationals and Italian prisoners of war, irrigation systems 
would have been choked with silt and weeds and a large 
part of the 1943 cotton crop would have been a total loss. 
Social conditions in family and community are not keep- 
ing pace with money earnings. These shortcomings and 
depletions strike hardest at the community’s childhood. 
However, when materials can be had to improve living 
quarters and when social conditions are reinforced by re- 
stored services to rural areas, it is not at all improbable 
that Arizona’s farm laborers will enjoy the best oppor- 
tunities yet known to live well and get ahead. 











THE CONSENSUS PANEL 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


@ The panel method of discussion has met with consider- 
able success in recent years. Instead of one speaker, it has 
offered several. Instead of possible singleness of approach, 
it gives a variety of approaches. But it has not achieved all 
that was claimed for it by its enthusiastic advocates. 

Perhaps the chief weakness has developed in connec- 
tion with organization. Perhaps it has failed to utilize | 
superior methods of procedure. On occasion, one of the 
panel members monopolizes the “conversation,” or one 
gets off on a tangent that is uninteresting to the majority of 
the listeners. One or more members do not speak so that 
they are distinctly heard by everyone. The discussion 
“wanders.” 

The promoters of panel discussions take pride in the 
spontaneity of the occasion. They permit no rehearsals. 
However, as a result, there may be a great deal of lost 
motion, needless backtracking, and overlapping. The dis- 
cussion easily sags, and listeners become listless. Members 
of the panel contradict one another and then get into an 
argument. The panel discussion may never “arrive,” and 
listeners go away feeling that little worth while has been 
accomplished. 

The panel members may lack facts and hence indulge 
in expressions of mere opinion. A warm argument may 
arise in which heat is the chief result. Resort is made to 
bromides in lieu of facts. 

The debate tendency sooner or later comes to the fore. 
The issue resolves itself into a two-sided affair, a right 
side and a wrong side. One side challenges the other, and 
the division of opinion becomes pronounced. Under such 
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conditions a formal vote does not settle much except to 
indicate something regarding the preconceived notions of 
people. 

Although a panel discussion should not be rehearsed, 
there is no justification for some of the principals to come 
inadequtely prepared or unprepared. Some organization 
of thought is required of each panel participant so that he 
may make his major contribution clearly, concisely, and 
in an organized way. 

Perhaps the major responsibility for a worth-while 
panel discussion rests upon the chairman. His most im- 
portant function is to distinguish exactly in his own think- 
ing between a debate and a consensus procedure. The two 
methods are opposites in important particulars. A debate 
involves sides—a right and a wrong, the desire to win, the 
tendency to play up certain facts and to play down others, 
the habit of one-sided presentation, the resort to insinu- 
ation if not invective. 

The consensus type of discussion keeps in mind the 
many sides of a question, the all-sidedness of a problem, 
the reliance upon not just any facts but representative facts, 
the sharing of knowledge freely. The consensus type of 
discussion discards the spirit of “defending” and of “win- 
ning.” The aim first, last, and all the time is to get at the 
truth, to find out where the heart of a problem lies, and to 
arrive at the best possible decision regarding what to do 
about it. Consensus means a common enterprise wit 
everyone throwing into the discussion everything he has 
in order that ignorance may be dispersed and truth may be 
discovered.’ 

In a recent national broadcast of high standing and rep- 
resenting a superior type of discussion, an issue of inter- 
national importance was presented to a large local audi- 
ence and a radio audience of many thousands. There were 


1E. S. Bogardus, Democracy by Discussion, (Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1942). 
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two leading speakers, two special interrogators, and ques- 
tions from the floor. One speaker took the affirmative, the 
other the negative. Questions were then directed at each. 
The method was that of debate, not of consensus. Each 
main speaker was on the defense with reference to “his 
side.” Remarks involving personalities were debarred, 
but there was more frequent reference to personal opinions 
than to representative facts. There was no evidence that 
either speaker was changing his mind by virtue of what 
the opposing speaker was saying. There were attempts 
from the floor to “corner” one or the other speaker. The © 
minds of the leading participants were evidently made up 
before the hour’s discussion was opened. There was no 
indication that anyone had come ready to listen to repre- 
sentative facts regarding all sides of the question and then 
of coming to at least a few newborn conclusions that all 
who were seeking the whole truth might accept. 

For the consensus panel the chairman selects as mem- 
bers those (1) who can contribute most, each from a dif- 
ferent angle, and (2) who at the same time are most likely 
to understand the value of and actually to follow the con- 
sensus method. He may be obliged to explain and to a 
certain extent train the panel discussants in consensus 
methods. He needs to meet them prior to the actual panel 
meeting in order to be sure that each has made some prep- 
aration and that each will speak clearly and distinctly. 
Four or five, in addition to the chairman, is a desirable 
number of panel members. 

The panel theme may be framed in an interrogatory 
way. The question may be worded as simply, fairly, 
directly as possible. It must state a problem regarding 
either a procedure to be followed or a definition of a situ- 
ation to be achieved. 

The chairman introduces the panel members in order, 
explaining the nature of their special experiences. Each 
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member makes his contribution in a concise, orderly, ob- 
jective, well-thought-out fashion. Then each one is 
quizzed in turn by all the other panel members. The quiz- 
zing may call for explanations of statements that are not 
clear or for facts that the panel member may have 
neglected to give in his initial presentation, which is 
sharply limited to time, usually to ten or twelve minutes. 
After each member has quizzed his conferees on the panel, 
the chairman may take his turn and ask questions for 
further information from the members of the panel. 

Then, the chairman may entertain questions from the 
audience, which in each case should be written out and 
addressed to one or another of the panel members. The 
chairman will use his discretion regarding the questions, 
classifying them and seeing to it that all the different 
members of the panel participate, omitting less important 
or poorly worded or leading questions. 

Then comes another major responsibility of the chair- 
man, namely, to sum up each consensus of judgment that 
may have been achieved and that all accept. It is his re- 
sponsibility to state any points on which there has been 
agreement or near agreement by at least four out of five, 
if there are five panel members. These points of consensus 
should then be summarized in an orderly and systematic 
way so that all who are present may recognize the actual 
accomplishments of the panel’s discussion. 

The chairman will further wherever possible the spiral 
nature of discussion.” He will be quick to recognize how 
one idea will suggest another and how the latter in turn 
will suggest still other ideas. He will further the process 
of creative discussion, so that as a result of the panel dis- 
cussion the whole level of thinking will become more in- 
telligent and will assume wider and deeper proportions. 


2 Mary P. Follette developed this idea and used the term “circular response.” 
See The New State (New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1920), p. 97. 
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The best type of panel discussion is that in which each 
person who participates will present some facts or do some 
creative thinking, or do both. Consequently, it is impor- 
tant that the leader keep the panel discussion moving 
within an atmosphere of freedom of thought and expres- 
sion. New and unexpected turns of thinking will be en- 
couraged. 

One more responsibility will be assumed by an able 
chairman. He will indicate the next logical problem or 
problems for succeeding panel discussions (in case such 
are to be held). While every consensus discussion will ar- © 
rive at some points of common agreement, it will also raise 
points for future consensus discussion. A valuable result 
of a panel discussion is the awakening in each participant 
of the desire for more knowledge and more discussion of 
newly formulated questions. 

Not the least advantage of a consensus panel is the train- 
ing that the participants receive in approaching a prob- 
lem involving either facts or procedure via consensus 
techniques. Not the least gain will be the recognition on 
the part of many participants of the superior value of 
consensus over debate, and the resolve to discard debate 
with its tendencies to generate heat and to becloud the 
truth. There will be a new recognition that the throwing 
of every question into merely an affirmative or a negative 
statement, into an “either or” proposition, into a matter 
of personal favor or disfavor is intellectually inadequate 
and practically misleading. Likewise, there will be a rec- 
ognition of the value of seeing every question whole, from 
every major angle of approach, in terms of where lies the 
truth, and what is best, not for “our side,” but for all sides 
when fairly considered. The consensus method places the 
center of attention on the truth viewed objectively and in 
the interests of all classes, that is, in the interest of devel- 
oping the deeply human in everyone. 








PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


The President of the Pacific Sociological Society, Dr. William C. 
Smith of Linfield College, has been voted a “grant’’ by the Social Science 
Research Council for the completion of his study of ‘““The Step-Child and 
Step-Parent Relationship.’”’ He will spend the summer in Boston and 
New York in carrying forward this research. In response to an editorial 
request from Sociology and Socia! Research, Dr. Smith makes the follow- 
ing statement to the members of the Pacific Sociological Society. 


A Message from the President of the Pacific Sociological Society 

Your President is unable to set a date when the war will end. ‘He can 
state quite definitely, however, that, unless the war should end within 
the next few months, the annual meeting of the Society will not be held. 
Even though we must forego the stimulating program and genial fellow- 
ship which have characterized these gatherings in the past, we must carry 
on as many of the activities of the Society as possible, even under severe 
handicaps. 

For some time searching criticism has been directed against our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. In our complex life it is no longer possible 
for anyone to master the entire compass of our cultural accumulations. 
Hence, it has become necessary to select certain portions or aspects of the 
heritage for attention. This has led to specialization, rigid departmentali- 
zation, and fragmentariness. Even though sociologists for more than fifty 
years have proclaimed the unity of the social reality to be an elementary 
truth, they have fallen from grace. They have talked about the total 
situational or organic approach in the social sciences, but even within de- 
partments of sociology there appears to be a lack of integration. A perusal 
of the offerings in sociology in many college catalogues makes it evident 
that many do not see human experiences as an interlocking whole. 

In the present world crisis it seems that legislators, so-called statesmen, 
and even college professors are unable to see the total social process as an 
interrelated whole. Now as never before there is need for a more highly 
integrated approach to social reality. Since sociology is more general than 
economics and political science (both of these deal with particular aspects 
of life), it occupies a strategic position from which interrelationships can 
be seen. Because of this position sociology has an obligation to fulfill. 
Probably no one would venture to claim that, up to date, sociology has 
made as great a contribution as it could have made. 

Postwar problems will be complex and will not yield to one-sided ap- 
proaches. They will need to be attacked by a concentrated and cooperative 
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effort not only by the social scientists but also by those in other fields. 
Would it not be worth while for the Pacific Coast sociologists to direct 
their efforts toward the development of a more highly integrated and 
efficient educational system which can and will make a vital contribution 
to postwar world reconstruction? 

At this time our membership must not dwindle. We should make every 
effort to interest newcomers to the Coast in our Society. Will you not 
send the names of prospects to the Secretary, Dr. Calvin Schmid of the 
University of Washington ? 

The members of the Society should maintain contacts with one another. 
If any member has ideas which may be of value to the group, please send 
them to the President. If enough suggestions come in, they will be in- _ 
corporated in a letter to be sent to the membership. 

We suggest that the divisional vice-presidents make provision for 
spring meetings. A recent communication from Professor Robert H. 
Dann of the Northern Division indicates that a meeting will probably be 
held in Portland on May 12-13. 

A nominating committee will soon be appointed, and it is hoped that 
members will feel free to make suggestions to the committee. A program 
committee, also, will soon be designated so that Proceedings may be pub- 
lished and the continuity be kept unbroken. WILLIAM C. SMITH 


RACES AND CULTURE 


CAMPFIRE AND TRAIL. By Epcar L. Hewett. Albuquerque: The Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1943, pp. 180. 

The score and more sketches composing this little book ‘“‘span roughly 
forty years of education” states the genial author who for a half century 
has been a student of man. Doctor Hewett loves the unspoiled canyon, 
the snowy peak, the wind-swept mesa, and the fiery desert—but always 
with the urge to look beyond the ranges. His trail experiences extend 
“from the time of the cave man to now.” They lead to Andean heights, 
sands of Sahara and pyramids of Egypt, Bedouin camps and sacred pre- 
cincts of the Aztecs and Mayas. He sought the meaning of Life in mesa, 
jungle, and mountain— Earth was his teacher. 

Hewett pays tribute to the first fire maker, claiming “kinship with him 
who first struck spark from stone and called Eternal Fire from nature’s 
storage house to light the life of man.” Early historians, he charges, per- 
sisted in seeing the primitive Americans through eyes foreign to the 
peoples described. In his faith ‘‘man is always better than he seems.” A 
student called him “archaeologist and maker of archaeologists.” He is 
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even more: his study is the science of Man, the integer, not shredded 
man. “Science is an eternal quest but in its explorations naught has been 
found that is unchanging.” Only in the “Spirit of God’s man” may we 
find the changeless. 

The pillars of his faith are Eternal Mind, Life, Man, Humanity. 
Without claiming for Christianity a monopoly of truth, he expresses dis- 
belief “that civilization can become very stable until the Spirit of Galilee 
permeates the nations of the world.” The final section of the book, ‘‘Sta- 
tions on the Trail,” consists of a series of portraits of the author—‘“At the 
Foot of the Hill” to “Top o’ the Hill.’” Campfire and Trail is a little 
book with a big message. It affords glimpses into the life of a real Amer- 
ican—a life serene, mature, abundant. ROCKWELL D. HUNT 


BROWN AMERICANS. The Story of a Tenth of a Nation. By Epwin R. 
Emarer. New York: The Viking Press, 1943, pp. vi+248. 


13 AGAINST THE ODDS. By Epwin R. Emarer. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1944, pp. 261. 

Brown Americans is a revision of Brown America, written by Mr. 
Embree about ten years ago. Much new material has been added, although 
the racial ideology and the framework are the same. “Brown Americans 
are still far from receiving fair treatment and the time is growing short.” 
Many of them are becoming industrialized and are growing powerful 
and increasingly resentful of the arrogance of white men. If the white 
man’s profession of universal freedom is to ring true, he must practice it 
at home. If we are to have “a decent and orderly world we must prove 
that we want it for all men.” Neither the United States nor the world 
“can long endure half Nazi, half democrat.” The book reviews rapidly 
the history of the coming of the Negro to the United States, his slavery, 
the rise of mission schools (like Hampton Institute, Fisk University, 
Howard University), the growth of Tuskegee, the development of the 
public schools for Negroes, the Negro colleges, the occupational struggle, 
folk art znd music, the problem of discrimination, and the desire to share 
in democracy. A short bibliography of books by and about Negroes is ap- 
pended to this stirring account of the longings, defeats, and progress of a 
minority group. 

As a basis for 13 Against the Odds, Mr. Embree took a poll of 200 
persons, colored and white, of their judgment as to who are the outstand- 
ing Negroes in the United States. As a result, he selected thirteen names 
as representative of the 13,000,000 Negroes in the United States. A short 
but realistic and fair-minded biography, about twenty printed pages in 
length, of each of the “top Negroes” constitutes the content of this book. 
A unique feature is the choice characterization in two or three words 
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that is given each leader. For example: W. E. B. Du Bois——Elder States- 
man; Marian Anderson—Deep River of Song; Paul Robeson—Voice of 
Freedom; Charles S. Johnson—A Scholar and a Gentleman; George 
Washington Carver—Sweet Potato Wizard; Mary McLeod Bethune— 
Amazon of God; and so on. As a representative sample, sociologists will 
naturally turn to the account of the life and work of Professor Charles S. 
Johnson of Fisk University and onetime first vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society. Dr. Johnson has long been a student trying to 
understand people and their problems. He has made a lifelong business 
“of being curious.” No crusader, he has been an educator, training racial 
and religious leaders. He ranks among “the leading social scientists of the 
nation, among the two or three toppers of the South, regardless of race.” ° 
The chapter on Joe Louis is the least impressive. However, the author 
has carried out a difficult undertaking well. It is not easy to evaluate 
living persons in terms of their place in society, but Mr. Embree has made 
good. E.S.B. 


JOURNEY AMONG WARRIORS. By Eve Cur. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., Inc., 1943, pp. viii+-501. 

As a capable and courageous journalist and as the daughter of world- 
famous parents, Eve Curie enjoyed exceptional opportunities on her trip 
in 1942 to Africa, the Near East, Russia, China, and India. She had a 
more intimate view of the battlefields of Russia than is afforded most 
generals, and she was taken into the confidence of leaders like Nehru, 
Gandhi, and Jinnah, and like Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek. She engaged great personages in striking conversations about matters 
of vital concern to the nations of the world. Moreover, she writes with 
both social insight and literary ability. Of the many glimpses that she 
gives of the disrupted life among warriors, great and unknown in many 
lands, none stands out quite so vividly and significantly perhaps as her 
long, frank, and heart-to-heart conversations with Gandhi. It is a brave 
and determined Gandhi that Eve Curie pictures. It is a man who possesses 
overwhelming belief in his cherished doctrine of nonviolence as the only 
way to win peace in the long run. It is a man who proclaims that to win 
by fighting a war a country must become stronger and “therefore worse” 
than the enemy. It is a man who is valiantly fighting for freedom through 
the use of nonviolence. Behind the unflinching Gandhi, the gallant Nehru, 
the determined Moslem leader Jinnah, the author pictures the dilapi- 
dated and pathetic peoples of India, and leaves the reader as baffled as 
ever about the way out. This book is a well-written and novel account 
of faith and conflict as found today in Europe and Asia. It closes on a 
major note, namely, that the United States may give freedom to oppressed 
peoples around the globe. 
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MY NATIVE LAND. By Lours Apamic. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1943, pp. x-+-507. 

The previous books written by Louis Adamic about his native land, 
Jugoslavia, are well known, and this one is a sequel to tell the tragic 
story of that country during World War II. He relates forcefully the 
events connected with the program which victimized Jugoslavia, the revo- 
lution and counterrevolution that have been going on and their fearless 
leadership. He shows how superficial rifts have been created between the 
Croats and Serbians, Catholics and Greek Orthodox, the resulting con- 
fusion and fratricidal war being engineered by the Nazis. The part played 
by Mikhailovich and other leaders is particularly well portrayed. One 
gains from the book as a whole the feeling that the peoples of Jugoslavia 
are unconquerable. They have suffered all the beastly atrocities the Nazis 
and Fascists can think up, all the horrors, massacres, exploitation. And 
yet the people resist wherever and whenever possible. Resistance is organ- 
ized to a surprising degree. 

The reader will find particularly interesting the personal glimpses into 
the life of representative individuals in Jugoslavia during these trying 
years. The author’s love and sympathy for the men, women, and children 
whose stories he relates are overwhelming. The reader will suffer with 
them, for they belong to all humanity. This is the true story of how far 
the Nazis go in their effort to subdue peoples who, nevertheless, remain 
firm in their determination to be free. J-E.N. 


SOCIAL THEORY 


RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES. By Pitrim A. Soroxin. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1944, pp. 253. 

After reading the observations on contemporary Russia made by trav- 
elers, correspondents, and commentators—all more or less competent and 
versatile—it is most refreshing and satisfying to read Professor Sorokin’s 
penetrating comparative study of Russia and the United States. The 
reader’s confidence in the author is strengthened by these facts: first, he 
sprang from and was reared among Russian peasantry, pushed his way up 
to the enviable position of professor of law and sociology in the University 
of St. Petersburg, became a member of the Kerensky cabinet, was im- 
prisoned both as a revolutionary and as a counterrevolutionary ; second, 
since 1923 he has resided in the United States and “discharged the duties 
of a sociologist,” mostly at Harvard University. With such intimate 
knowledge of both countries he is admirably qualified to compare their 
institutions, probably better than those who know only one country or 
one culture. 
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It is significant that Russia is practically the only major power with 
which the United States has never waged war. Provided the two govern- 
ments commit no stupid blunders, Russia in the future will constitute our 
staunchest and most important ally. “Without the co-operation of these 
two nations no lasting peace is possible.” With these sentiments this 
reviewer agrees. The two chapters entitled “Creative Blossoming of the 
Two Nations” and “The Influence of the Two Nations upon Each Other’s 
Sociocultural Life’ are most revealing in their portrayal of the tremen- 
dous contributions of American technology and business organization to 
Russia and, in turn, of the great influence of Russian literature, music, 
and drama upon the mind and culture of America. 

The only adverse criticism the reviewer has to offer is found in Pro-’ 
fessor Sorokin’s tendency to make such sweeping dogmatic comparisons 
as the following: “the Russian religious system is now potentially as 
strong as that of any country,” or “the Russian religion and church 
throughout the centuries have been virtually as democratic as any com- 
parable religious system in the world” (p. 114), or “after the judicial 
reforms of 1861 they [the lawyers, judges, and prosecuting attorneys] 
were among the best in the world” (p. 78), or “the jurymen 
[in Russia] were selected as democratically as in this country” (p. 80), or 
“thus, from the peasantry to the aristocracy the social structure and insti- 
tutions of Russia were, before the Revolution, as democratic as those of 
most of the countries of the West” (p. 85). These statements, whether 
true or not, illustrate a tendency on the author’s part to “rush to the 
defense” of his native country in all particulars. It would have been 
better to have merely presented evidence and to have left the reader to 
draw his own conclusions. The author’s general conclusion is that the 
absence of conflict between the fundamental values of the two countries 
and their essential sociocultural similarity lead to “still closer co-operation 
in the future—a welcome destiny, beneficial to both peoples and to the 
rest of mankind.” GEORGE M. DAY 

Occidental College 


COOPERATION IN WORLD REORGANIZATION. By James P. War- 
Basse. New York: The School of International Cooperation, 1943, pp. 8. 


In a small compass the author has included a remarkable number of 
far-reaching ideas about world reconstruction. A summary of voluntary 
cooperative economy is given, and the nature of cooperation is explained. 
In world reorganization cooperatives will develop self-reliance on the 
part of persons, a greater sense of social responsibility, and democracy, 
whereas relief dispensed by governments leads toward mendicancy, sub- 
servience, continued need for relief, paternalism. 
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WHAT'S IN A NOVEL. By He ten E. Haines. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942, pp. xi-+-283. 

Those who enjoy profitable reading of fiction will gain by reading this 
analysis of the modern novel by Miss Haines. Those who have not yet 
realized the social significance of fiction will reap a vast educational 
benefit from it. Sociologists may also find much in the way of suggestion 
for enlivening course materials by referring to Chapter V, entitled ‘““The 
World We Live In.” Students of The University of Southern California 
who have taken the classwork in the course, Social Fiction and Drama, 
will recall that Miss Haines’ materials are complementary to those offered 
in that course. The reviewer agrees heartily with the author’s idea that 
fiction “reflects the activities, the complexities, the human, social, and 
moral problems, the satisfactions and inquietudes of the modern world 
with a more pervasive radiation than any other form of writing.” The 
modern novel is a most valuable means for studying the currents and 
forces which shape modern society. The good novelist who is also an 
artist has a deep insight into that range of human experience about which 
he has chosen to write. Hence, his contribution may offer “valuable re- 
lated materials to the factual literature of social study.” Fiction, dealing 
with personality, the family, race, crime, religion, and war, is full of 
such related materials. The author concludes her excellent book with a 
fine essay on directions for reviewing a novel. M.J.V. 


THE BASIC TEACHINGS OF THE GREAT PSYCHOLOGISTS. ByS. 
STANSFELD SarcGeNt. New York: The New Home Library, 1944, pp. 
xiv-+346. 

Dr. Sargent has handled an exceedingly comprehensive problem well. 
He has extracted the central themes from the writings of many psychol- 
ogists. With equal skill he has summarized the main points of several 
schools of psychological thought. In the twenty chapters of this book, 
there are treated many significant topics, for example, measuring special 
abilities, effect of heredity and environment on the individual, motivation, 
how personality develops, conflicts and the unconscious, man’s social be- 
havior, and psychology of everyday living. 

Especially valuable are the 260 biographical statements. While each 
statement is limited to a few lines, much significant information is con- 
tained in this twenty-page supplement to the book. Location in time and 
place, psychological interests, and major contributions are given to each 
of these 260 persons. One of the remarkable achievements of the book is 
its excellence in printing and publication in view of its low selling cost. 
A phase of modern psychological thought that might have been given 
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space is that called “field theory.” The contributors are sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “topological school,” but perhaps the author of this book 
concluded that field theory psychology has not yet become well enough 
recognized to be included in these pages. E.S.B. 


NASSAU W. SENIOR: THE PROPHET OF MODERN CAPITALISM. : By 
S. Leon Levy. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1943, pp. 454. 


The first few chapters of this book present the backgrounds out of 
which Nassau Senior rose. Although he prepared himself for the law, on 
account of a weak throat he turned his attention largely to literary and 
social activities. Because of his progressive attitudes toward economic and 
political issues, he soon rose into public notice and became a Whig, al- 
though his former associations tended to prevent this result. He worked 
energetically with good consequences for the reform of the Poor Laws 
and supported other liberal measures, but opposed the bills providing for 
shorter work days. _ 

As an investigator and publicist, Senior brought many important eco- 
nomic and social problems to the attention of the British public. At two 
different periods he held the Drummond Chair of Political Economy at 
the University of Oxford. In the second period he prepared many of his 
lectures for publication and attained an enviable position among the po- 
litical economists of the day. He was a strong exponent of private initi- 
ation; he justified profit particularly in its relation to capital formation 
but nevertheless favored a limited amount of government interference. 
He was no blind partisan of the classical school of economics but recog- 
nized the value and validity of reform movements. G.B.M. 


SOCIOMETRY. A Jecurnal of Inter-Personal Relations. New York: Beacon 
House, August, 1943, pp. 197-361. 


This issue of Sociometry is devoted almost entirely to an attempt to 
define sociometry and certain sociometric concepts. Considerable space is 
devoted to an explanation of sociometry at the expense of a presentation of 
the findings of sociometry or of the specific results of sociometric research. 
There is a definite emphasis on the thought that sociometry is making 
discoveries that sociology has not already made. In one article the idea 
is advanced that sociometry is quite different from social measurement, 
but other articles contend that the two are synonymous. 

To hang a halo around “sociometry” is not enough, and definite results 
of this type of methodology are not yet wholly convincing to the skeptic. 
About twenty-five short papers are presented in this document, and one 
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longer paper by J. L. Moreno on “Sociometry and the Cultural Order.” 
The gist of the matter is that sociometry has staked out “interpersonal 
relations” in their spontaneous aspects as its field, but this has long since 
been the territory in which many social psychologists have worked. ““Two- 
way relations” is not new in social psychology. Emphasis is put on “role- 
taking,” but this is a phase of social life which sociologists beginning 
with Park and Burgess and others more than twenty years ago brought 
to the fore. The study of spontaneous behavior cannot be considered an 
uncultivated field. The concept of “social atom” has implications both 
helpful and harmful to sociological thinking. Something distinctive is 
suggested by the concept of “psychodrama” with its attempt “to present 
the social process in its formative phases, in more dimensions, and more 
vividly than any other method known.” Its lasting value remains to be 
seen. The methodology of sociometry runs over into therapeutic treat- 
ment, which has brought down the criticism that sociometry has cultish 
tendencies. However, these tendencies are denied by the exponent of 
sociometry. The sociologist will welcome any and all contributions that 
sociometry can make to an improvement in methods of social research. 
E.S.B. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE MODERN WORLD. An Essay in the 
Philosophy of University Education. By ARNoLD S. Naso. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1944, pp. xxiv+312. 


The writer of this important book says, in terms that cannot be refuted, 
that universities in the United States and England, and in other countries 
where the patterns of education are similar, are not functioning as they 
should in this period of world-wide revolution of which the war is not 
a cause but a vital element. The curricula have been maintained in the 
traditional manner; they need considerable revision in order that students 
in universities may be fitted for leadership and full participation in the 
new society that is inevitable. In contrast to the liberal democratic uni- 
versity, which appears so aimless and futile, the author shows that the 
Fascists, Nazis, and Soviet Russians have thoroughly understood the pos- 
sibilities of the university in purposeful education, but their remedies are 
regarded as false. While pointing out various problems of reconstruction 
in education, knowledge is evaluated in terms of sociology, and Christian 
thought is stressed as a factor in the new educational program. Educators 
in any sphere of their profession need to consider the message and chal- 
lenge so frankly raised when our methods of education have so obviously 
failed to prevent international chaos and war. J-E.N. 
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SERVICE SOCIAL. Quarterly Review of Social Work, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
September issue, 1943. 

This is a bulky quarterly review that is edited under the able direction 
of P. Roberto Saboia de Medeiros, S. J. The name and the capacity of 
the editor of this review would obviously indicate that the sociological 
problems discussed therein are considered from a religious point of view 
and, more specifically, from a Catholic standpoint. “Apostleship and 
Social Reality,” the leading article, which was written by the editor, dis- 
cusses the role of the church. It tries to prove that what the eminent 
author calls the “social apostleship’ is the apostleship of the church. 
Furthermore, P. Saboia de Medeiros points out that only the church can 
perform this apostleship properly. 

Among the other very interesting contributions which have been writ- 
ten by leading authorities of Brazil, there are two in particular to which 
we should like to call attention: that of Mrs. Helena Iracy Junqueira, 
an excellent article on the organization of the curriculum in Social Serv- 
ice schools, and also the well-presented article by Mathilde Balbela which 
deals with social service operation in those sections where low-cost hous- 
ing projeets have been built. The review devotes a special part to the 
share of social service in Brazilian “economic mobilization.” This review 
has impressed us deeply, and it shows abundantly that our excellent 
neighbor and ally, Brazil, is now giving more attention than ever to soci- 
ological problems, and thus is constantly improving prevailing conditions. 
In this way, we feel sure, Brazil is guaranteeing for herself, in this field 
too, a great and glorious future. GASTON BENEDICT 


THE UNEMPLOYED. By Ett Grvzeerc and Associates. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1943, pp. xii+418. 

Neither in the introduction nor in Chapter I of this book do we find an 
adequate statement of the scope and method of the investigation made 
by the author. Consequently, the reader wades into the subject matter 
rather blindly; and, if he has not read the appendix, he will have diffi- 
culty in learning how many families were studied and whence they came. 
The title given the book is somewhat presumptuous in view of the fact 
that the study is based upon only 180 families and is limited to Irish 
Catholics, Jews, and Anglo-Saxon Protestants. 

The actual study of the families themselves was rather thorough and 
the facts were most revealing. Work relief was found to be much 
superior to home relief. Unemployment and its concomitant relief have 
influenced the thinking of its victims. Many have drifted away from the 
church. Contraception has increased among the Catholic families, but 
the political affiliations of the group have remained constant. Most of 
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the working men before the depression were well adjusted to private 
industry and when forced out of work searched diligently for a job. 
Neither the private social service agencies nor the state employment 
bureaus proved very helpful. Furthermore, relief systems, both public 
and private, failed to serve their clients effectively. Instead of trying to 
rehabilitate the unemployed, the private agencies gave special attention to 
the emotionally disturbed. The writer lays the blame for this diversion on 
graduates of the schools of social work. Until the war came, prospects for 
employment were somewhat dim, but by July, 1942, nearly all of the 
possible workers had found jobs. Book II consists entirely of case studies ; 
twelve histories are recorded, three each to illustrate Home Relief, WPA, 
cases of persons regaining employment, and a fourth group that avoided 
relief entirely. G.B.M. 


COOPERATIVE ORGANIZATION AND POST-WAR RELIEF. Montreal: 
International Labor Office, 1944, pp. 173. 

Part I is a succinct statement of certain characteristics of the coopera- 
tive movement, such as its nature, its vertical development or federal 
structure, its horizontal development and intercooperative relations, and 
its educational bases. Part II is a condensed description of cooperative 
organizations throughout the world. Under the heading of urban coopera- 
tive organizations consumers’ societies, housing societies, and occupational 
societies are considered ; and under rural cooperatives credit associations 
and marketing societies receive the major attention. The scope is world 
wide, although certain cooperative developments do not have an appro- 
priate space, for example, the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives or the 
Antigonish Movement in Canada. 

The second half of the book, Part III, is devoted to cooperatives as 
relief operations. The qualifications of cooperative organizations are pre- 
sented with factual support. Among the more important qualifications are 
these: (1) They have already begun relief activities on their own ac- 
count; (2) they have had long experience in local, national, and inter- 
national commerce; (3) they carry on business on a nonprofit service 
basis ; (4) they represent no political, racial, or sectarian groups; (5) they 
possess a personnel experienced in the ways of distributive business; 
(6) they are to a large extent self-supervisory; they not merely would 
give money to people, who would spend it and have nothing left, but 
would give them more—a democratic way of life and type of economic 
organization; (7) they would enable people to develop capacities for self- 
help and mutual aid among their members; (8) they possess available 
warehouses and plants; and (9) they represent great possibilities for the 
work of permanent rehabilitation and the development of profound and 
lasting modifications of economic and social life. E.S.B. 
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BOYS IN MEN’S SHOES. By Harry E. Burroucus. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944, pp. xxv-+370. 

A warm, sympathetic, and intensely interesting account of the experi- 
ences of newsboys and their problems is presented by one who himself 
was a Russian immigrant newsboy in Boston during the early 1900’s and 
who later became a successful lawyer. Mr. Burroughs never lost interest 
in newsboys. The major portion of the book is devoted to the story of the 
achievements, aims, and scope of Boston’s famous Burroughs Newsboys 
Foundation and its affiliated Aggasiz Village in the wilds of Maine, both 
of which were founded by the author. It is not only a description of an 
enterprise—how it grew, the manifold activities, the opposition to it, and 
the accomplishments—but also the story of a man who devoted his best 
years to the furtherance of a cause close to his heart. The most important 
contribution of the book is the vivid description of the lives and problems 
of the newsboys and how their needs were met through counseling, 
guidance, educational fellowships, recreation, camping, and numerous 
other activities. Every leader of boys can profit by a study of the methods 
employed in dealing with boys. M.H.N. 


THEY SHALL NOT SLEEP. _ By Leann Stowe. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1944, pp. xvii+399. 

Correspondent Leland Stowe suffered like all other war reporters be- 
cause he could not tell in his news dispatches all that he learned about the 
war situation in Burma, India, China, and Russia. But he kept a diary. 
The major portion of this invigorating book is based upon materials 
drawn from that diary. It therefore reveals now with added reflections 
what he discovered in his travels to the theaters of war from July, 1941, 
to December, 1942. The last portion of the book, and the most significant, 
is devoted to a stirring presentation of the part that America may or may 
not play in the reconstruction period. 

Stowe is a crusader for the cause of liberalism, a champion of the dead 
who have fallen in the two great world conflicts. If we fail them this 
time, they shall not sleep, but neither shall we. The odds, he believes, are 
against us in winning the peace. With caustic criticism he notes that a 
good many Americans “are more interested in the price of corn or in the 
level of the stock-market, in time-and-one-half overtime or in a larger 
income, than we are interested in making certain that we do not have to 
fight another war in thirty years.”’ That the exploration of democratic 
refinements and a fine exposition of political democracy are not manifest 
in a people who are foremost in scientific invention and industrial pro- 
duction seems to him a gruesome paradox. His narrative of war experi- 
ences makes for some disturbing moments. China’s war-profiteering busi- 
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nessmen, the racketeering of the Burma Road, the lack of leadership in 
Burma, the millions of starving people in India and Russia, and the gross 
inefficiencies encountered in the East gave Stowe some moments of black 
despair which could be relieved only by thoughts that led him back to the 
grandeur and heroics of the humbler peoples of Spain, Norway, Greece, 
and Russia. 

A word of warning is given those Americans who are attempting to 
create discord with Russia. The following quotations may be enlighten- 
ing on this point. “After taking a terrific beating from the Russians in 
this war it would be extremely German for the Germans to throw them- 
selves into the arms of the Soviet Union within a decade.” “In the cold 
logic of things it seems indisputable that the surest way to weld the mili- 
tary, industrial and material resources of Germany and Russia into a 
single solid phalanx would be for Americans once more to adopt isola- 
tionism.” 

There is much evidence that the United States has become the “last 
stronghold of conservatism, perhaps even of reaction.” To win the peace, 
it is essential that we “act democracy, live democracy.” M.J.V. 


EXPLORING TOMORROW'S AGRICULTURE. CO-OPERATIVE GROUP 
FARMING—A PRACTICAL PROGRAM OF RURAL REHABILI- 
TATION. By JoserH W. Eaton. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943, 
pp. xxviii-+255. 

This is a firsthand study of cooperative corporation farms, chiefly as 
promoted by the Farm Security Administration (FSA), with brief de- 
scriptions of other cooperative group farms. A cooperative group farm is 
defined as “an association of a number of farm families who operate 
jointly a large-scale farming enterprise and who equitably share the re- 
turns of their group effort.” After stating the theory of cooperative group 
farming as a method of rural rehabilitation, the author presents a descrip- 
tion and an evaluation of various governmental and private experiments. 
Applying ten criteria of rural rehabilitation, he found that, while the 
projects of the FSA are too young to permit a conclusive evaluation, cer- 
tain tentative conclusions can be drawn. The members who cooperate in 
the enterprise experience improvement in their material level of living, 
their income becomes more secure, and they have a greater insurance 
against adversity. The settlers determine their own working conditions, 
participate in the actual functions of management, and all have some 
opportunities for self-development. The health, education, and leisure 
facilities are usually an improvement over what they would otherwise 
have, and, being a part of an organized group, the settlers are able to be- 
come integrated in the locality. M.H.N. 
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THE SINGLE WOMAN. By RutH Reev. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, pp. xiv-+-227. 

The author discusses, in a calm, dispassionate way, the various phases 
of the life of a single woman, and the resultant problems. Her report is 
based on more or less extended interviews with about 300 single women 
regarding their reasons for not marrying, their reactions to their status 
as single women, their conception of their own problems, and their pro- 
posals for improving the conditions and adjustments of single women. 
Their reasons for not marrying are given first attention, and then follows 
a discussion of their attitudes toward having a home and being happy 
though single. Considerable attention is given to their occupational and 
recreational adjustments; special chapters are devoted to the scholarly 
woman, the single woman’s attitudes toward men, and the aged single 
woman. The emphasis throughout the book is laid on adjustments rather 
than on problems and on the pathological results of unadjustments. The 
spirit of the book is represented by the concluding sentence when refer- 
ence is made to the single woman who, having lived her life apart from 
family life, has been able to see how “her life has unfolded to a plan and 
pattern as has every other living thing, and that, together with all of 
them, she is merged in that general stream of living which itself seems to 
move in a way that has meaning and purpose.” 


OLD AGE IN NEW YORK CITY. By Heren Harpy Brunot. Welfare 
Council of New York City, 1943, pp. 126. 

Old-age assistance has become a very important community service; 
accordingly, a study of the problems of the aged seemed advisable. The 
records of nearly 2,000 of this group constituted the materials used in 
this study. The report analyzes the problems of physical and mental 
health confronting these individuals. About 40 per cent were physically 
ill or disabled, 10 per cent were both physically and mentally ill, and 151 
persons were mentally sick. 

The source of maintenance was studied. Of the number reporting, 58.1 
per cent were classified as dependent and 37.6 per cent as self-sustain- 
ing. A few were partially dependent. Nearly 25 per cent had capital 
resources, but very few enjoyed the advantage of insurance or pensions. 

The study revealed several important needs, such as the extension of 
case work and the development of a health-care program, that would 
lessen the need for institutionalization. Since a variety of agencies, both 
public and private, serve the aged, a great deal of confusion naturally 
results. A final recommendation, therefore, is that the Bureau for the 
Aged of the Welfare Council serve as a center to report and suggest de- 
velopments and improvements. G.B.M. 
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CONTEMPORARY ITALY. Its Intellectual and Moral Origins. By Count 
CarL_o Srorza. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1944, pp. 
xvi+430. 

The author, who is a leading Italian liberal, here gives us the political 
and historical background essential for an understanding of contemporary 
events and trends in that country. Historically, the story begins with the 
Renaissance and is carried to the present war. In the background we may 
note the rise of national consciousness and its leaders and the influence of 
such factors as the French Revolution. The period known as the Risorgi- 
mento is thoroughly discussed, as is the new political life of Italy once it 
has gained firm national status. Italy cannot be understood without a 
knowledge of the intellectual and moral life of the people and the 
influence of various social movements, particularly socialism prior to 
World War I; the book supplies these essentials. Owing to his position 
in Italian affairs, the author is able to throw fresh insight into the Italian 
participation in World War I and the sequel to Versailles, and his views 
on the Fascist movement also reflect his personal experience. Recognizing 
the grave faults which have characterized the Italy of the last generation, 
the Counc nevertheless has faith in the Italy of the future and asks only 
that the people of Italy be free to decide their own destiny without being 
compelled to make forced alliances. J-E.N. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE. _ By Ltoyp AcKerRMAN. Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania: The Jacques Cattell Press, 1943, pp. 895. 

This book is encyclopedic, both in conception and in amount of mate- 
rial presented. It begins with statistics of birth and death rates in various 
countries and shows that our death rates, although low, are higher than 
the rates current in Australasia, Netherlands, and Canada. After discuss- 
ing the importance of heredity and environment as causative factors of 
varying death rates, the author says that the prevention of ill-health is 
due largely to the improvement of man’s surroundings. Health concepts 
and practices have passed from superstition to scientific and experimental 
method. 

The chapters dealing with parasitism present a mass of information 
about infections, susceptibility, immunity, allergy, and the transmission 
of infectious agents. An unusual subject for discussion in a book of this 
type is “The Hygiene of the Emotions and the Intellect.” Human be- 
havior is the outcome of reflex responses, but experimental means have 
not yet been able to determine the limits. Then follows a treatment of 
behavior patterns, personality traits, frustrations, and attitudes. Conflict 
is not necessarily harmful, but it may cause the disorganization of the 
individual in the group. The processes of adjustment and reconditioning 
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are briefly presented, and deference is shown both to Freud and to Adler. 
In his study of mental diseases and deficiencies the author is very cautious. 
The role of heredity is recognized, but its relative importance as a causa- 
tive factor is left unanswered. 

One chapter describes the phenomenon of reproduction and discusses 
fertility, sterility, and birth control. Another treats of the venereal 
diseases. The material on mating reaches into the realm of sociology and 
deals with the monogamic ideal, illegitimacy, chastity, preparation for 
marriage, and the requirements for successful marriage. 

Each chapter is accompanied by a list of references used by the author, 
and an elaborate index completes the book. Owing to the broad definition 
which the author has given to the word “hygiene,” the contents of this 
book will be useful not only to so-called hygienists but to students of 
natural and social science as well. G.B.M. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


PRISON INDUSTRIES. How to Produce in War and Plan for Peace. Ceol- 
lected and edited by Wau1sM H. Burke. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Division, War Production Board, 1944, pp. 40 (mimeographed). 


DENTAL CARE FOR ADULTS. Under Specific Clinical Conditions. By 
DorotHy F. Breck, assisted by Mary F. Jessup. New York: American 
College of Dentists, 1943, pp. 306. Contains an important chapter (II) on 
“Social Setting.” 


MARCHING HOME. Educational and Social Adjustment after the War. By 
Morse A. CartwricHt. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1944, pp. 44. 


THE USES OF REASON. By ArtHuur E. Murpoy. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1943, pp. 346. 

This is a scholarly, philosophical discussion of human ability to reason. 
Certain tenets of liberalism are set forth, both as a philosophy and as a 
guide to social behavior. The author is confident that in the good sense 
and good will of plain men lies our best hope for the building of a more 
secure and more generous social order. 


THE BRITISH TRAVELLER IN AMERICA, 1836-1860. By Max Bercer. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943, pp. i+-239. 


English travelers to the United States during this period were a motley 
lot, but in most cases they returned from America with a greater respect 
for its people, yet with little desire to live here permanently. All agreed 
that America’s chief advantage lay in the wide diffusion of material well- 
being among her people, which, however, they attributed more to natural 
resources than to its democratic institutions. 
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SOCIAL FICTION 


A BELL FOR ADANO. A Novel by JoHN Hersey. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1944, pp. vii+-269. 

The sparkling merriment of comedy and the pathetic grief of tragedy 
are both unearthed in this reportorial novel by war correspondent John 
Hersey. He tells here the story of the American occupation of the town 
of Adano in Sicily. For his protagonist, he has chosen Major Joppolo, 
an American whose parents originally came from Florence. The under- 
standing Major has been placed in charge of the town, and his attempts 
to inject the American spirit of fair play and democratic ideals into the 
new official life of the town furnish the principal threads for the weaving 
of the slender but significant plot. Joppolo, says the author, was a “good 
man, though weak in certain attractive, human ways, and what he did 
and what he was not able to do in Adano represented in miniature what 
America can and cannot do in Europe.” 

The simple folk of Adano have lost their great town bell, a bell 
which served to regulate their daily lives. The fleeing Nazis and Fascists 
took it with them. How the Major undertakes to restore the valued bell, 
how he sees its successor as the embodiment of a new Liberty Bell, and 
the numerous difficulties and red tape he encounters in the task serve to 
offer novelist Hersey a chance to tell Americans why they will need more 
Major Joppolos in occupied territory. All of his characters are finely 
sketched. The Italians are drawn with penetrating and shrewd insight. 
His situational insight is equally well presented. Several of the scenes 
portraying officialdom in its workings are strongly flavored with the same 
delightful qualities which have made Gogol’s The Inspector General a 
brilliant and matchless comedy of political disproportion. 

The author has a word to say about one of the American generals, 
Marvin by name here, but the reference is thinly veiled. Poor Joppolo 
runs afoul of the ill-tempered and dictatorial man, but not before he has 
demonstrated what Americans can really do for occupied towns. What 
good the American invasion will bring to blighted Europe will depend 
upon the type of men who are placed in charge of the occupied towns. 
Hersey is a realist who pulls no punches, and his American soldier is no 
puppet manipulated by strings. Anyone can recognize the generously in- 
clined, the rowdy, the playboy, the serious, and the honest. Most of them 
like the pretty village girls and act toward them as if they were girls 
from home. Even the Major casts his eyes at them. Their language is 
salty and often downright bawdy as it is apt to be among men who are 
engaged in a rough and tough adventure. 4 Bell for Adano is nonetheless 
a first-rate narrative, enchanting in the admirable portraiture of its char- 
acters and intriguing in its superb recital of the message of the novelist. 


M.J.V. 
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